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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


™ consequence of Operiows Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 





which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ana 


without which none is genuine. 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, Retail by 
dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PF ARS. TRANSPARENT 











PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Recommended in The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. HBRASMUS WILSON, F'R-S., 


As “The most refreshing and agreeable balm for the Skin.” Used by the 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, el SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, & ORANGE MARMALADE, 


ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRE SS ON THE LABELS, 
And may be obtained of Grocers and _ Italian _Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Have been Awarded Two Gold Medals at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
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Part CXXVI., New Serres.—Jounez, 1879. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
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WHEELER & WILSON 





HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE ONLY “ GRAND PRIZE ” 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


PA The Highest Award conferred on any Sewing Machine. 
Over 80 Competitors. 
, PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
cof/ Treadle Machines from £5 10s, Hand Machines from £4 4s. 


«7 Or on Hire, with Option of Purchase, 2s, 6d. per Week or 10s. 
a per Month. 


(21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES, 139, REGENT STREET, W. 
49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E. 


The Griginel, and only 
enuine. 


B bo ’ pre ie 
CUSTARDS D'S guavas 


trouble, 


CUSTARD 
tomes POWDER. 


EGGS! To prevent disappointment, each packet must bear the 


inventor’s address— 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 





WITHOUT 











BURROUGH’'S 


OZONE WHISKEY 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession, 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 








SUDDEN MOURNING. 

Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of 
the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden 
or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. 
They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at one shilling 
per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse 
in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


JSAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with 


: 
¢ FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sieeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


1] 
4 ©66pTHE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
#3. Sold in Boxes, at rs. 134d. and 2s. 9d., with 
to directions. Sent post free for 75 anaes. Direct 
ha ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I.W. 

Th ize Boxes, L. tamps, t free), 
. couche Unes tase the suandicy ofa sual vente 
. Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 





BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT. 
Securely and neatly mends 
CHINA, GLASS, 
CABINET WORK, 
AND 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


Of all Chemists, in 1s, bottles. 
See the name, 

**E. DAVY,” the original Inven- 

tor, is on the label, andalso that of 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., London. 


























Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
| kinds, Skin and B) Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
ThouSands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and im cases of six times the qagntity, lls. each, of all. 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 182 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Dépét, 180, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


14'S BAKING POWDER 
GORWICK’S BAKING PSWOER 
FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s. 


Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 


[HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Compaints incidental to Females. 





























| NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


| 


SUMMER NUMBER 


“ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 


All Applications for Advertisement space should 
be made at once to 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 
59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


As Advertisements are only inserted on the 
three Oover Pages. 





PAGE-WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


Mancuzsrzn, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mz. Pacs D. Wooncoox, Norwich. 
Srr,—I have found iy Pills an excellent preparation 





for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes, 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their on, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
@ special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households heve found a t friend in 

our preparation, for the promotion of a h thy digestion. 

eir faveurable action are all that could be wished for. 
Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeos. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


hen excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of rey Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0: 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 144d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 186a ; 
— ~X = 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 
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combining a decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
their i coverings. uAW gt Co.'s patters-book, the work 
of the Sams Commons of Be Sip, Faves led, together with speci 

and estimates every kind of floor and wall tiling. 

seen also at Maw Co.'s Manchester Agent, M. DALR, 50, Johr 
Dalton Str London 


on Street. Agents, W. B.S id SONS, 100, St. 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar e. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL 
aad Co., ro, St. George's Crescent 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
FERN CASES, 
Window Conservatories, 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES, 
GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 





=| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Sold by all Perfumers and A L 
Chemists, cS 


at 3s. 6d., 6s., and ’ 


lls. only. @ 
O (Established 


‘ Is the best and only certain 

© for preserving, strengthening, 
HAIR, WHISKERS, 

and preventing them turning grey. 

O forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 





M O F ae = Retail 
re) Proprietors, 
O 
Sixty Bears) <og 
remedy ever discovered & 
beautifying, or restoring the & 


wan OR MOUSTACHES, 

Wy For children it is invaluable, as it O4 
= head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SONGS FOR SAILORS, 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H. 


R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Crown gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 


Morning Post, —“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously 
graphic.”’ 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Really admirable,” 

Morning Advertiser,—‘* Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Examiner. —‘*‘ Full of incident and strongly-expressed 
sentiment, and having @ simple, dashing, musical roll and 
movement that reminds us of some songs that are favourites 
with all sailors, and the touches of humour he introduces are 
precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Graphic.—*‘ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken 
up the mantle of Dibdin.” 

John Bull.—* Very successful.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work 
. . .. ali spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, 
fresh-air dash about them which ought to make them 
popular with the class for whose use and pleasure they are 
designed.” 

Literary World.—“ Tts seeks to quicken the pulses of our 
national life. Iti: to be hoped these spirit-stirring songs 
may be sung in all parts of the world by our gallant tars, 
north and south, east and west—wherever, in short, the 
Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
a Bennett's ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at 

rge. 

Liverpool Mail, —‘*Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical 
powers to a noble object in this comprehensive yet inex- 


C. KEGAN PAUL & 


| sive work. This gem deserves to be patronised not only 
| ‘4 our entire Royal Navy, but by all our Sailors’ Homes and 
| all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Mirror.—‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national 
sentiments and emotions which stir the hearts of the 

gs 
“Le Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can 
compete with Dr. Bennett as a iy my? song-writer. In his 
volume of Sea Songs we find the qualities which must 
wercune of the W ia “There is real poetry in th . 
vews of the World.— ere is rea ry in these songs.” 

Sunderland Times:—‘Dr. Bennett is the most popular 
song-writer in England at the present time.” 

Figaro.—“* Well calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of a 
forecastle audience.” 

Fun.—*‘ Dr. Bennett has done service to the navy b. 
the publication of ‘Songs for Sailors.’ Our tars 
something better suited to modern times than Dibdin’s 
ballads, and here they have a wide choice.” 

Nonconformist,—* These Songs bear a true literary mark, 
and give out the genuine ring. 

Illustrated on News.—** Right well done.” 

Echo.—** These Songs are literally written for sailors, and 
they are precisely the kind of songs sailors most 
enjoy.” 





CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 





Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. This cheap and excellent 
Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. The 
most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE 
RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, 
and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes 
to which it is added. Employed either “au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, 
game, or cold meats, or used in combination by a skilful cook, in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies, for fish and made dishes. The only cheap and good Sauce. Beware of imitations. 


CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old bottles with their 
worthless preparations, and using a colourable imitation of our YORKSHIRE RELISH Label, 
We therefore beg to caution the Public that none is genuine unless the name “GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & CO.,” and Trade Mark, “ Willow Pattern Plate,” is on each Label, 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. Prepared by 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








-GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 





GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., ls. 144d., 
2s., and 2s,.3d. per Bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, | 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


cee). Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
‘an 











Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Raa Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. ‘I'he proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 
~ Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 











COODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “BY PROXY.” Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8yo, at every Library, 

Under one Roof. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy.” 
MRS. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. In the press, small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” “Chaucer for 

Children,” &c. 

Now ready, a NEW EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New Chapters and Illustrations, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

The Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries. By Hargrave JENNINGS. 

Plates, and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “‘THE NEW REPUBLIC.” Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 
Is Life worth Living? By W. H. Mattock. 
Now ready, with 150 Illustrations, price 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1879. Edited by Henry Bracksury. With Illustrations of the principal Pictures 
< ) in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. The greater number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. 
Now ready, profusely Illustrated, price 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With Illustrations of the principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Edited by Henry BLackBury. 

Now ready, the Eighth Edition of Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s, each. 
A History of our own Times, By Justin McCarruy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
By James A. Farrer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


A Ministry of Health. By Bensamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &c. 


, ’ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, per vol. 
The Mayfair Library. 








With Five Full-page 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 


The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mattock. 

The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W. H. Mattock. 

The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By E. 
Lyyy Linton. 

THOREAU : his Life and Aims, By H. A. Paar. 


By STREAM and SEA. By Wiitiam Senior. 

JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry 8. Leiau. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Water THornBvury. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Britiat-Savagin, 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hueu Row ey. 





* 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 
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SWANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


A aS 


REQUEST THE TRADE MARK. 








Exigez la Marque de Fabrique. ve} 





As 2 


: TLL 

SWANBILL CEINTURE CORSET. 
—An admirable Combination of Ceinture 
and Corset of novel and ingenious manu- 
facture, combining the advantages of both 
Stay and Joan of Arc Belt. While impart- 
ing @ graceful ogg | and elegance to 
the figure, it affords a degree of comfort 
to the wearer not to be derived from an 
ordinary corset; 16inches deep. Price 42s, 
(See Illustration.) 


7 

SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
14 bis B.—A full deep Corset, especially for 
ladies inclined to embonpoint. The Swanbill 
is most effective in reducing the figure and 
keeping the form flat, so as to enable ladies 
to wear the fashionable vétements of the 
day; busk 13% inches long. Price 14s. 6d., 
finest quality, 21s.; scarlet, 15s.6d. 15 bis, 
4% inches long, 25s. 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
20 bis L.—This Corset is equally as effective 
in reducing the figure and keeping the form 
flat in accordance with the present fashion 
as mae Lad It is a most graceful shape, . 
intended for ladies requiring a medium depth 
of Corset. Bust 12% inches deep, 17s. @a.; SEND SIZE OF WAIST uishing feature of the present style of 
11 inches deep, 14s. 6d. WITH P.O. ORDER. ee; busk, 13 inches long. Price 13s, 6d, 


SOUS LA DIRECTION D’UNE CORSETIERE PARISIENNE. 










SWANBILL CORSET (Registered.) 
61 bis.—Hand-made. Perfect in shape and 
preducing—even in indifferent figures— 
that graceful contour which is the distin- 





MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Outiftter, &c., 
87, PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON; 
and 76, RUE ST. LAZARE, PARIS. 





BROOK’S SEWING COTTONS. 


TRADE MARE, TRADE MARE. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Only Prize Medal, London, 1851, 
Qnily First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1858. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 18867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
: Variety and General Excellence. TRADE MARK. 
BROOK'S PATENT GLACE TEREAD. | BROOK'S CROCHET AWD TATTING COTTON. 
BROOK’S SIZ-CORD SOFT COTTON, | BROOK'S EMBROIPERY COTTON. 
OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


OOOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING 


ARE THE EFFECTS OF 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


On the Face, Hands, and Arms of Ladies, and all exposed to the scorching rays of 
weg thasun and heated papticles of dust; it eradioates all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, &c. 
wi 48. Gd. and 8s. Gd. per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents the Hair fal ing off or becoming dry during the hot weather. Price 3s. 6d., 
73.; 10s. 6d, family bottles, equal to four small; and 21s, 


Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hai: dresser for ROWLANDS§' articles and avoid 
cheap imitations. 
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SEBASTIAN STROME, 


Breakrast was ready at Cedarhurst 
Vicarage, but the Rev. Arthur Strome 
had not yet come in from his early morn- 
‘ing rounds. It was the middle of winter, 
and the sun was not half an hour above 
the horizon: not the sort of weather to 
beguile an ordinary gentleman out of his 
bed at daybreak — especially if, like the 
vicar, he had turned the corner of fifty 
years. But the spare-framed, warm- | 
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‘round in cold water, in a cold room; and 
|then, after kneeling down and humbly 
| praying to God, he got up and went reso- 
| lutely through a quarter of an hour's “ ex- 
| tension movements” with the dumb-bells. 
By this time it was full seven o’clock; and 
family prayers having been read, forth 
sallied this irrepressible clergyman of the 
| Church of England into the open air, 
took a turn about his garden and farm- 
| yard, and paid visits to those of his poorer 
| parishioners whose names he had noted 
down the evening before. At half-past 
eight he was back to breakfast, which 
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hearted, vehement personage under whose | consisted, for him, of a plate of oatmeal 
ministrations the inhabitants of Cedar- porridge and a cup of black coffee. 








for a generation past, was not the man to | 
set an example of sluggardliness to his | 
parishioners. On the contrary, his spirit | 
never seemed to sleep at all, and was in- | 
clined to grudge its fleshly envelope even 
so much repose as nature absolutely de- 
manded. He was one of those indomitable 
and—io some minds — slightly unreason- 
able creatures, who persist in keeping up, 
through the winter, habits which the 
majority of mankind in easy circumstances 
are satisfied to practise only during the 
longest and most amiable days of summer. 
His sympathies, his principles, and his 
purposes haled him about like so many big 
bullies, and, so he performed their bidding, 
recked little what became of his flesh and 
bones. He was in a state of chronic mis- 
apprehension as to the limits‘ of his 
physical endurance, and was the only 
person to manifest surprise and indig- 
nation when he had overstepped them. 
To make matters worse, he was the victim 
of certain extreme views as to bodily train- 





hurst, or some of them, had grown in grace | Between this and dinner, at half-past six, 


his time was fully occupied: he ate spa- 
ringly, and sometimes drank a table-spoon- 
ful of light claret in a tumbler of water, 
affirming, as he did so, that occasional 
dissipation was good for men of robust 
physique like himself. In the evening he 
was at anybody’s disposal rather than his 
own, except on Fridays and Saturdays, 
when he wrote his sermon. It might be 
supposed that, by the time Sunday came 
round, even this robust sybarite would 
peevishly insist upon taking a little repose. 


compatible with being on his feet all day, 
except when he was on his knees; and as 
for peevishness, we cannot do better than 
quote the emphatic utterance of Mistress 
Barbara Trench, the elderly serving-woman 
who had spent the better part of her life 
in the Strome household. ‘On week- 
days,” said this excellent woman, “ Mr. 
Strome he is, maybe, not so very much 
better nor one of them saints; but on the 
Sabbath, ma’am, you mark my word, he is 








ing; he bathed every morning all the year 
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a hangel!” And, indeed, a certain divine 
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If so, his conception of repose was not in- | 
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brightness seemed to illuminate his face 
on that day; and there was a tenderness 
in his resonant voice, and an introspective 
gentleness in his deepest blue eyes, that 
made him seem like one who walked with 
unseen spirits of good. 

Such was the man who was late to 
breakfast on this cold winter’s morning, a 
quarter of a century ago. Mrs. Strome 
had already taken her place at table. She 
was a small, quiet-eyed, silvery- haired 
lady, with an old-fashioned repose and 
serenity of manner, which impressed the 
beholder somewhat like a soothing under- 
tone of quaint melody. She had the air 
of a wife who builds her faith upon her 
husband as upon a rock. She believed 
him to be the noblest and the purest 
among all pure and noble men. She had 
loved him for thirty years, and during 
that time he had done nothing that had 
not seemed to her a warrant for loving 
-him more. During that time their sky 
had been obscured by no cloud that had 
not drawn them -closer to each other, and 
rendered more secure and intimate their 
sense of mutual dependence. And now, 
after many dangers passed, and some hard- 
ships and more than one deep grief 
endured, their evening of life had set in 
with a mellow calm that seemed the fit 
sequel to its beginning. Of their three 
children, Sebastian, the first-born son, was 
still living, and was soon to take orders, 
and carry on and crown with honour his 
father’s career. The congregation which 
every Sunday filled the grey-towered 
Norman church was proud in the know- 
ledge that it listened to sermons which the 
most learned and famous men of the day 
had travelled to Cedarhurst to hear. In 
fact, Arthur Strome’s gifts had obtained 
wide recognition far beyond his own circle, 
and would have led him to high preferment 
in the Church but for one thing, namely, 
his own incorrigible disbelief in his fitness 
for any beyond the humbler duties of his 
calling. ‘I haven’t the head for it,” was 
his answer to those who suggested possible 
bishoprics. “I can preach to these people 
here, and talk to them in their houses, and 
christen them, and marry them, and bury 
them ; they and I are old friends, and they 
can make allowancesforme. But I haven’t 
got it in me to be a bishop. My wife, 
now, would make a capital bishop; and, 
perhaps, some day, my boy Sebastian— 
he’s like his mether, thank God!”’ 
Whether the Reverend Arthur Strome 
were right or wrong in his self-estimate, 








at all events Reverend he remained to the 
end of his days; and the congregation 
at Cedarhurst, with vicarious self-denial, 
never once resented his devotion to them. 
On the contrary, they raised a subscription 
—there were many wealthy ones among 
them—and built for him the handsome 
vicarage, with solid stone walls, and mul- 
lioned windows, and velvet environment of 
cedar-shadowed lawn, in which the latter 
decade of his life had been spent. It was, 
perhaps, as lovely a home, both spiritually 
and materially, as could be found in 
England. Beneath that Gothic roof sin 
and suffering would seem to have no right 
to enter. The atmosphere was too pure 
and clear for them. 

Mrs. Strome sat without change of 
posture, her small white hands—somewhat 
thin now, but still retaining their shape- 
liness and delicacy—clasped against the 
edge of the table before her. The level 
rays of the misty winter sun illuminated 
the blue steam of the tea-urn, and sparkled 
over the antique silver breakfast-service. 
The broad strings of Mrs. Strome’s lace 
cap, falling across her bosom, rose and 
subsided with a barely perceptible move- 
ment as she breathed. The rare power of 
sitting perfectly still which characterised 
this lady was but another expression of 
the interior steadfastness of soul which 
looked forth from her face. It was a face 
blended of innocence, refinement, and 
moral intrepidity ; a face eloquent of ex- 
perience, and subtly alive in every part; 
free from every trace of selfish passion ; 
and whose youthful charm old age had 
rendered sweeter and more reverend. And 
yet it was a face in whose lines a keen 
observer might have detected a something 
inexorable and almost stern, which a 
revealed sinner would have shuddered to 
meet. 

The gabled clock, which occupied a 
corner of the oak-panelled breakfast-room, 
chimed the three-quarters after cight. 
After the sound had died away Mrs. 
Strome said: 

‘Barbara, did Mr. Strome leave any 
word when he went out this morning ?” 

The question was addressed to the short, 
square - shouldered, immaculate elderly 
female, whose name has already been in- 
cidentally mentioned, and who was standing 
rigidly upright behind her mistress’s chair, 
in a black gown and white apron, cap, and 
cuffs. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr. Strome did 
not.” 
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“T hope none of the poor folk have | The entire man was an incarnation of 


been taken ill this cold weather,” rejoined 
Mrs. Strome after a pause. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I ’ave ’eard 
that Mrs. Jackson have been worse.” 

“Tt is her intemperance, poor woman. 
I will see her again to-day. Was that tea 
sent to her yesterday ?” 

‘A pound of the best in the house, as 
you ordered, ma’am.” 

“ T will show her how to make it myself. 
If it is properly made, I think she must 
prefer it to—gin.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, it was her 
Fanny’s going wrong last spring as brought 
her to it. Tea don’t seem strong enough 
for them sortof things. She was as sober 
as most before Fanny went away.” 

“Mrs. Jackson docs not know that her 
daughter has gone wrong, Barbara; she 
only infers it from her having left home so 
suddenly and given no address. I do not 
like you to infer evil that you are not 
certain of either. Fanny may be innocent.” 

“I’m sure I do ’ope so, ma’am,” said 
Barbara, with an emphasis sufficient to 
annihilate the strongest aspirate. ‘“ But 
if I was to speak my opinion, it’s little 
good we shall ’ear of Fanny Jackson. 
Always hacting as one above her station, 
Fanny was, though only a poor linen- 
draper’s daughter, and hinattentive both 
to her Bible and her duties when at the 
’All.” 

“‘ Barbara, it is you who are forgetting 
your Bible now,” interposed Mrs. Strome, 
in a tone so clear and uncompromising 
that Barbara, who knew the significance 
of all her mistress’s tones, instantly dropped 
the subject. Nothing more was said for 
a few moments, until the minister’s wife, 
raising her face with a new light of tender 
interest in it, bade Mistress Trench put 
the coffee on the table, and bring the oat- 
meal from its place before the fire. “I 
hear Mr. Strome coming,” quoth she. 

In fact, the eager energetic step of the 
vicar was now andible on the outer door- 
step, and in a few moments the door opened 
breezily, and he came into the room. 

He went quickly up to his wife, put one 
arm round her, and lovingly kissed the 
cheek that was lovingly upturned to him. 
Then he went round to his place at the 
opposite end of the table, and sat down. 
He said grace in a full-toned, vibrating 


- voice; and without more ado the meal 


began. Mrs. Strome occasionally glanced 
across at her husband, but said nothing; 
and for a time he did not break the silence. 





self-forgetting enthusiasm ; his abstraction 


| was proverbial; but if you surprised its 


subject, it invariably turned out to be 
something or somebody other than himself. 
The nervous energy that stirred within 
him seemed to belie the thin grey hair 
that lay in soft disordered locks about 
his head. Beneath his straight fore- 
head stood boldly forth an aquiline nose ; 
but its effect was modified by the ex- 
ceeding sensitiveness of the mouth. His 
eyes, overshadowed by thick eyebrows, 
were made additionally expressive by the 
wrinkles that surrounded them—the hand- 
writing of life upon human faces, revealing 
with austere faithfulness the nobility or 
ignobility of the soul behind. His figure 
was slight; his hands slender and restless 
—hands whose grasp on yours was fuller 
of meaning than a spoken greeting. He 
was @ man towards whom confidence went 
forth like metal to the loadstone, because 
not only was he quick with charity, but 
he had kept fresh, through all the stress 
and strain of manhood, the guileless can- 
dour and ingenuousness of a child. 

When Mrs. Strome had poured out his 
coffee, and Barbara had brought it to him, 
the minister gave the latter leave to retire, 
which, not without manifest reluctance, 
she was fain to do. When the door had 
closed behind her, husband and wife 
looked in each other’s eyes. They knew 
each other so well that they often used 
looks as a comprehensive sort of speech. 
Mrs. Strome gathered from this glance 
that her husband had had some adventure 
which touched his heart; not so unusual 
a circumstance after all. He had pushed 
his chair a little back from the table, his 
clasped hands had fallen on his knee, and 
for a moment he appeared weary, aged, 
and sad. 

“T have been with poor Mrs. Jackson,” 
he said presently. ‘ There has been news 
about Fanny.” 

Mrs. Strome, before speaking, laid her 
hands softly on some of the objects on the 
tea-tray in front of her, moving them into 
more orderly position, as if to establish a 
kind of external correspondence with the 
inward ordering of her thoughts. It was 
characteristic of her, as of many sincere 
and unaffected people, to give the like 
visible indications of the movements of 
her mind. 

“Ts Fanny well?” she asked at length. 

“T fear not—in any sense of the word,” 
the minister answered. He knew the 
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austerity of his wife’s attitude towards 
some forms of sin, and perhaps shrank a 
little from the prospect of arousing it in 
the present case. However, he must needs 
go on. “ Someone who knew her happened 
to catch sight of her in London a day or 
two ago. He was riding in an omnibus, 
and saw her from the window. She was 
looking pale and anxious. He thought, 
from her appearance, that she had suffered 
a foul wrong from some villain who has 
abandoned her—when she needed most 
support.” 

The minister’s face showed that he 
suffered acutely in saying this. The nerves 
beneath his thin cheeks and around his 
lips twitched and quivered, and his voice 
was dry in his throat. ‘Poor little Fanny! 
I remember when I held her in my arms 
to christen her,” he said, grasping the 
edges of the table tightly with his hands. 

Mrs. Strome had cast down her eyes, and 
a faint colour showed itself in her clear 
countenance. Her husband, apparently | 
gazing fixedly through the window, was | 
in reality away in London, holding out | 
protecting hands to a sad drooping figure | 
amidst the crowd; he was certainly not 
prepared for the question that brought 
him back to Cedarhurst : 

“ How was Fanny dressed ?” 

“ She—why, Susan, I don’t know.” 

“T mean, Arthur, if she was dressed 
showily it would be more difficult for us to 
help her. She can have no money of her 
own.” 

“Oh, she wasn’t showily dressed ; she 
couldn’t have been I’m sure,” exclaimed 
the minister, with all the more earnestness 
because he had no particular grounds for 
his assurance. ‘“ Poor child, she must be 
destitute indeed,” he murmured; adding 
immediately : “‘ Phillips can take my place 
at the Bible-class this afternoon. I'll go 
directly up to London myself and see her.” 
And he rose animatedly from his chair. 

“‘ Have you her address, Arthur?” 

The minister’s face fell; he resumed his 











seat. “ WhatazanyIam! Oh, Susio, if 
I could only learn to think of everything, | 
like you. No; we know no more than I’ve | 
told you.” 

“If she is in extremity I think she will 
write.” 

This observation also had to travel a 
long way before it reached Mr. Strome’s | 
ears; but his wife knew how to wait for | 
him. He sat up and began fumbling in | 
his pockets. “Talking of writing, I met 





the postman outside, and he gave me the | 


letters. There may be some news—who 
knows? No. Here is one for you, from 
Mary Dene. Ah! this is from our dear 
boy. I suppose they’ll explain each other, 
eh?” 

The vicar tore the envelope of his letter 
across, and let it fall to the ground; Mrs. 
Strome cut hers open quietly with a knife, 
and puton her spectacles before she began 
to read. The husband muttered now and 
then to himself as he turned the pages 
brusquely one after the other; the wife 
perused Miss Dene’s handwriting with 
tranquil thoroughness, holding the paper 
daintily with the tips of her fingers. 

“Sebastian is coming down here,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Strome, looking up with the 
joyousness of a boy; “he'll be here 
Friday.” 

“Yes, Mary has decided to have her 
Christmas-tree after all. She is very 
earnest that we should all be there.” 

Let us see; to-day is Thursday, isn’t 
“Wednesday, Arthur.” 

*‘ True, so it is; Saturday is Christmas 
Day—day after to-morrow. I think you 
will be able to manage it—that we shall, 
I mean—for an hour or so, at all events. 
What a delight it will be, Susie, to see 
that splendid couple together. I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t be as happy as we are 
when they’re married. God grant they 
may!” 

“T could not wish her anything better,” 
said Mrs. Strome softly. 

“Dear wife! Yes, Mary is a noble girl ; 
but I can hardly imagine any wife’s being 
quite such a blessing to her husband as you 
have been to me all these thirty years.... 
Poor little Fanny !” 

“Tf we succeed in finding out where 
Fanny is,” said Mrs. Strome, after a short 
silence, “ nothing could be better for her 
than to go to this new Home that Mary 
has established. Mary would take an 
interest in having her there, Fanny having 
been formerly in her service.” 

“Nothing could be better, indeed,” re- 
sponded the vicar, feeling about abstract- 
edly for the envelope of his letter. “ It 
was like you to think of that, Susie. Oh, 
I believe here’s another letter in the bottom 
of this pocket. Yes. From some poor 
woman, who needs a little money, I sup- 
pose..... Ah! thank God, thank God !” 

Mrs. Strome looked up, and saw the light 
break out over her husband’s face; and 
she divined at once who must be the 
writer of this unexpected letter. 
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“From Fanny? I thought she would 
send word.” 

“Poor soul, what she has suffered,” 
murmured the vicar, reading and re-read- 
ing the drooping lines, and wholly absorbed 
in them for the time being. “ Oh, the 
villain, how could he have the heart to do 
it? ‘All alone ’—yes, and—hem— afraid 
to die ina hospital.’ No; that, indeed, she 
shall not. Susie, I will go to her at once.” 

“Does she give the name of the man 
who——” 

“The villain who betrayed her? No, 
no; @ girl like Fanny would sooner die 
than do that,” exclaimed Mr. Strome 
warmly. ‘“ No, he’s abandoned her; she’s 
alone with her sin and her burden; but she 
won’t tell. I’m glad I do not know him, 
wife. I could not keep my hands from 
taking him by the throat. The man’s 
heart must be flint.” Here the minister’s 
voice faltered ; his own heart being mani- 
festly made of quite other substance. 

“Ts it just, Arthur, to make such a dis- 
tinction between his sin and hers ? ” 

“Oh, wife. Think of poor little defence- 
less, unsuspecting Fanny——” 

“ Dear husband, let me say this,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Strome, with the resolute, yet 
tremulous courage which she was wont to 
oppose to the vicar’s passionate and often 
hasty and mistaken impulses: “God has 
left no young girl without defence against 
deeds that destroy her purity ; and the un- 
suspiciousness that leads to actual sin, is 
little better than a wilful shutting of the 
eyes. You feel so much affection and pity 
for Fanny because you held her in your 
arms at her baptism——” 

“Tt is not that; it is not that only, 
Susie,” exclaimed Mr. Strome, getting up 
from his chair and coming round to her 
side of the table ; “‘ but she is a woman.” 

The wife took her husband’s hand in 
her delicate grasp, as he stood beside her, 
perturbed and restless. ‘‘ Women are weak 
in many ways,” said she; “ but in some 
they are stronger than men. I think 
Fanny —or any woman — could have 
saved herself if she would. I don’t think 
that she is less to blame than the man. 
Would you think she was, Arthur, if he 
were someone you knew as you do her?” 

“Tf he had been my own brother—if he 
had been my own son——” the minister 
began vehemently, but ehecked himself, 
adding in an inward tone: “ No, you are 
right, you are just. My charity is but a 
blind partiality and prejudice. Ah, Susie, 
what should I be without you?” 





“You could never be anything but the 
noblest man on earth, my husband,” re- 
turned Mrs. Strome proudly and tenderly, 
as he raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. “ But your generosity makes 
you sometimes separate the sin altogether 
from the sinner; and I am as far the other 
way, for it is hard for me to separate them 
at all. And I fear that, if anyone I loved 
and trusted greatly were to be guilty of a 
great sin, I should find less forgiveness for 
him than for a stranger. I should have 
been a very hateful old woman, Arthur, 
if I had not been your wife.” 

Arthur Strome looked down upon his 
wife with a sort of arch astonishment at 
this speech: he had never been able to 
entertain the idea that she could be any- 
thing less than a born angel. Nor, appa- 
rently, did he now consider her self-depre- 
ciation worthy even of being refuted, for 
after a few moments’ pause he reverted to 
the original question. 

“ But don’t you think I ought to go to 
London, Sue?” 

“Why should not I go? You have 
more than enough to do here, and you 
might not be able to get back to-night.” 

“Oh, it would never do to have you go 
hunting about the slums of London; and, 
besides, I’m afraid you—I mean, Fanny 
might——” 

**T would not be harsh with her, Arthur, 
indeed,” said Mrs. Strome, with a little 
quiver in her voice. ‘I know that, but 
for the mercy of the Lord, I might be as 
much in need of pity and forgiveness as 
she. Don’t think I would not do all I 
could for her.” 

“T know you would, Sue; and when she 
has been brought here, I know you will. 
But the bringing her here is a man’s 
work; and who but I could do that ?” 

“Ts it quite certain that she will be 
willing to come? Some women would 
rather die than face the people who knew 
them before their disgrace.” 

“Oh, she will come. I can make her 
see why she should come. She has not 
herself only to think of now, poor girl; 
she has that sacred responsibility on her 
that even the most hardened woman cannot 
wholly neglect ; and she isn’t hardened— 
she can’t be hardened—no, no!” 

Mrs. Strome took the letter and read it 
—not without a perceptible constraint laid 
upon herself. ‘1 should judge from this,” 
she said, putting it down, “ that she wished 
rather to be helped where she is, than to 
be brought back to Cedarhurst.” 
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“The truth is, she doesn’t know what | 
she wants, except sympathy, and some 
friendly voice to speak to her, and neither 
to insult her nor condemn her. She feels 
herself drifting away from everything 
trustworthy and good, and she sends forth 
this involuntary cry for succour. Oh, if 
our Sebastian were but in my place now! 
What a heart and strength he would bring 
to this work.” 

Mrs. Strome saw things with rare clear- 
ness and impartiality when they were 
placed before her; but she was almost 
entirely wanting in that teeming fertility 
of suggestion and resource which was one 
of her husband’s characteristics. Conse- 
quently his next proposal, made as it was 
with all his customary abruptness and 
vehemence of conviction, gave her some- 
thing of a start. 

“ What difference need that make?” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Why should he have to wait 
forme? What a blockhead I have been! 
I'll write him to go to her at once! And 
how conveniently it happens, too, that he 
should be coming down here just at this 
time for Mary Dene’s reception. He will 
bring Fanny with him. He is the man of 
all others, isn’t he, Sue? And I remember 
he always took an interest in the poor 
child.” 

The good vicar, walking up and down 
the room in his excitement, pressing his 
hands together or opening them outwards 
ardently, had not yet looked at his wife ; 
but when at length he did so, he was per- 
plexed to find her not altogether so well- 
satisfied as himself. 

“Do you think it would be wise, Arthur? 
His having formerly taken an interest 





about her would make it doubly painful 
for him; and he is but a young man, after | 
all, without the protection or authority of | 
a fixed position.” 

“Human beings must not wait for a| 
position to succour one another,” returned | 
the minister. He sat down before his wife, | 
leaning forward with his hands clasped 


“Heaven forbidI should say that, though 
men like Saint Augustine may have needed 
such a death struggle to rouse the angel in 
them; men by nature proud, passionate, 
and powerful, who could be made to ac- 
knowledge their personal helplessness only 
by their personal fall. But our Sebastian, 
thank God! doesn’t need that awful ex- 
perience; he is, if anything, too fastidious 
and refined; the grossness and ugliness of 
sin, net to speak of its wickedness, 
would suffice to repel him. The only 
danger I have ever feared for him is that 
his heart won’t ache and bleed enough for 
those who stumble in the mire; it will be 
well for him to learn that he can’t touch 
his neighbour’s heart with anything less 
precious than his own. So,I say, let him 
go to this girl whom he knew in her inno- 
cence, and see with his own eyes what sin 
has brought her to.” 

“‘Sebastian’s reserve and self-control 
sometimes make him appear unsympa- 
thetic and cold, but he is not really so; he 
is as full of fire as Saint Augustine,” said 
the mother, still unsatisfied. “ But it was 
not of him I was thinking so much as of 
Fanny. He is both too high-minded and 
too humble for vulgar evil to harm him. 
I love and trust him next to you in the 
world, Arthur. But how could Fanny 
endure that her disgrace should be revealed 
to one so near her own age?” 

“Oh, he’s older than I in some ways,” 
answered the minister smiling; “ and 
charity has no age. Besides, she will 
look upon him as a being of a superior 
order, not as a young man with whom she 
could measure herself in any way. That 
needn’t hinder.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Strome after a 
pause, “this is a question which neither of 
us have a right to decide alone. Mary 
Dene is to be his wife, and it seems to me 
she ought to be consulted. She might 
object to it, and if she does Don’t 
you think she had better be asked ?” 

‘You are right—you are right, Susie, 





between his knees, and his face illumined. | as always!” exclaimed the husband, getting 
“ Sebastian is a Christian and a gentleman, | up and beginning to button his coat. “I'll 
and that will safeguard him. Yes; the | walk over and see about it this very morn- 
task will be painful, but it will be whole- | ing, for there’s no time to lose; and if she 
some too. It’s not enough for a man, | objects, then, as you say, there shall be an 
whose calling is to be the saving of souls, | end of it. But 1 hope she won’t—I think 
to theorise and argue merely about sin: | she won’t.” 

he must look in its very face, and feelits| ‘I think so, too, after you have talked 
deadly breath in the air.” ;to her,” said Mrs. Strome, looking up 

“ But is not that almost like saying that | demurely. 

@ man ought to commit sin in order to| The minister kissed his wife,and laughed. 
learn how hideous it is ?” “No; I promise not to be persistent and 
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argumentative. I'll put the question in 
the baldest way. I won’t even let her 
know that her decision is to be final. There! 
isn’t that liberal ? ” 

Mrs. Strome smiled back at him, but 
made no reply. 

“T look like a fool, to be questioning 
your judgment,” he said, pausing. “Are 

ou quite sure I’m wrong, Sue?” 

“My husband, you are wiser than I, for 
you are nearer heaven,” she answered, 
rising and putting her arms round his 
arm, and her grey head against his 
shoulder. ‘I believe that what you do will 
be right. Go to Mary, and say to her all 
you have said to me.” 

So the Reverend Mr. Strome set forth 
on his errand to Dene Hall; and the wife 
and mother sat a silent hour in the eastern 
parlour, gazing out beneath the dark 
boughs of the cedars towards London, 
her hands folded on the open Bible in her 
lap. 





AL FRESCO. 


II. 

In Mist’s Journal for April 16th, 1720, 
it was announced that Belsize House had 
been converted into a place of public 
amusement. The advertisement was in 
these terms: “ Whereas the ancient and 
noble house near Hampstead, commonly 
called Bellasis House, is now taken and 
fitted up for the entertainment of gentle- 
men and ladies during the whole summer 
season, the same will be opened on Easter 
Monday next with an uncommon solemnity 
of music and dancing. This undertaking 
will exceed all of the kind that has hitherto 
been known near London, commencing 
every day at six in the morning, and 
continuing till eight at night, all persons 
being privileged to admittance without 
necessity of expense.” The proprietor of 
the place was one Howell, who enjoyed 
repute as a humourist, and was commonly 
known as the “ Welsh Ambassador.” He is 
referred to as “‘the man that keeps Belsize,” 
in a letter from the Countess Cowper to 
Mrs. Clayton, afterwards Lady Sundon, 
dated June 21st, 1722: ‘“ We are very dull 
here this summer ; for there have been so 
many deaths in this neighbourhood, among 
the gay part of it, that we have no 
sort of diversion. The man that keeps 
Belsize is setting up a long room at 
North Hall, and his music plays from 
sunrise to sunset, but vainly, for nobody 
here cares to go to him, especially since 





they heard he intended to have forty 
beds for the accommodation of gentlemen 
and ladies from London.” There were 
difficulties in getting back to town after a 
day at Belsize: the roads were by no 
means free from highwaymen and foot- 
pads. A handbill was issued, therefore, 
announcing that “twelve stout fellows, 
completely armed, do patrol between Bel- 
size and London.” As further induce- 
ments to visit Belsize, it was stated that “the 
park, wilderness, and gardens” had under- 
gone great improvements and been “ fitted 
with variety of birds, which compose a most 
melodious and delightful harmony.” And 
information was conveyed to “ persons who 
desire to walk and to divert themselves,” 
that they might breakfast at Belsize on 
tea and coffee as cheaply as in their own 
apartments. In Read’s Journal for July 
15th, 1721, itis recorded: “ Last Saturday 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales dined at Belsize House, 
near Hampstead, attended by several 
persons of quality, where they were enter- 
tained with the diversion of hunting and 
such others as the place afforded, with 
which they seemed well pleased, and at 
their departure were very liberal to the 
servants.” 

In a few years, however, Belsize ceased 
to be a place of public entertainment, and 
was again occupied as a private residence. 
The name is preserved, but nothing of the 
house now remains, and the extensive 
grounds are covered with streets and 
terraces. The old mansion-house of 
Belsize had been pulled down and rebuilt 
in the reign of Charles the Second; and 
this new house had been in its turn much 
altered and reconstructed early in the 
eighteenth century. The fine old carved 
staircase, disposed of by public auction in 
1854, had pertained to the second house. 
The estate of fifty-seven acres, with the 
mansion-house, called in old writings the 
Manor of Belses, had been granted in 1317 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
by Sir Roger le Brabazon, for the founding 
of a chantry at the altar of St. John the 
Evangelist, for the souls of Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, Blanch his wife, and the 
said Sir Roger. Belsize House had been 
tenanted by Sir Armigal Waad, Clerk of 
the Council to Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth, the first Englishman 
who made discoveries in America. He 
died at Belsize in 1568, and was buried in 
the parish church of Hampstead, where 


|lies also interred his son Sir William, 
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Clerk of the Council to Queen Elizabeth, | there is a ball in the gardens at Kensing- 
ambassador to Spain, and afterwards | ton with illuminations, and at Richmond 
lieutenant of the Tower. Ata later date} also.” It was held, presumably, that the 
- Belsize became the seat of Thomas, Lord | entertainments would suffer if they were 
Wotton, whose eldest daughter and co- | all presented on the same evening. Before 
heir married Henry, Lord Stanhope, son | 1737 no charge was made for admission to 
of the first Earl of Chesterfield. the gardens; but in that year Mr. Gough, 
Pepys writes in his diary, May /7th,|the proprietor, resolved to charge each 
1668: “Then we abroad to Marrowbone, | visitor one shilling for entrance money, 
and there walked in the garden, the first | ‘returning an equivalentin viands.” Mr. 
time I ever was there, and a pretty place | Gough greatly improved the property, 
it is.’ The manor or parish of Maryle- | erecting an orchestra, and offering musical 
bone is supposed to owe its name to the | performances, vocal and instrumental, “in 
same bourne, brook, or rivulet, from which | the manner of Vauxhall.” Fireworks also 
Tyburn and Westbourne derive their ap- | formed an important part of the entertain- 
pellations, the parish church being origi- | ment. In1772acertain Signor Torré was 
nally dedicated to St. Mary-le-Bourne— | employed to prepare a representation of 
ie. St. Mary on the Brook. Some, | Mount Etna, in addition to the ordinary 
however, would regard Marylebone as an | display of wheels, suns, stars, globes, &c., 
ungrammatical corruption of Mary-la-| in honour of the king’s birthday. A con- 
bonne. On this subject De Quincey | temporary journalist writes: “ A curtain 
wrote amusingly: “If I have read one I | which covered the base of the mountain 
have read twenty letters addressed to/| presently rose, and disclosed Vulcan lead- 
newspapers, denouncing the name of a/|ing Cyclops to work at their forge; the 
great quarter in London, Marylebone, as | fire blazed, and Venus entered with Cupid 
ludicrously ungrammatical. The writers | at her side, who begged them to make for 
had learned or were learning French, and | her son those arrows which are said to be 
they had thus become aware that neither | the causes of love in the human breast; 
the article nor the adjective was right. | they assented, and the mountain imme- 
True, not right for the current age; but| diately appeared in eruption with lava 
quite right for the age in which the name | rushing down the precipices.” 
arose: but for want of elder French they! It was to witness Torré’s fireworks that 
did not know that in our Chaucer’s time | Dr. Johnson on a special occasion visited 
both were right. ‘Le’ was then the femi- | Marylebone Gardens in company with his 
nine article as well as masculine, and ‘bone’ | friend Mr. George Steevens, and assumed, 
was then the true form for the adjective.” | as Steevens relates, “a character in which 
The celebrated garden and bowling-green | perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him.” 
of Marylebone occupied the site of Beau- | The night had proved showery, and but few 
mont Street, and of portions of Devonshire | visitors were present; public notice was 
Street and Devonshire Place. The grand | given, therefore, that the fireworks being 
orchestra of the gardens stood on the site | injured by the rain, the usual exhibition 
of No. 17, Devonshire Place. The bowling- | could not take place. The doctor waxed 
green is referred to in Lady Mary Wortley | indignant. ‘“ This is a mete excuse,” he 
Montague’s well-known lines : observed to his friend, “to save their 
At the Groom-Porter’s battered bullies play ; qonmmenn Sor 2 mene poet baile company. 
Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away. , Let us both hold up our sticks and threaten 
to break those coloured lamps that sur- 
Marylebone Gardens obtain mention | round the orchestra, and we shall soon 
in The Beggar’s Opera. Indeed, in the| have our wishes gratified. The core of 
course of a performance of that work at | the fireworks cannot be injured; let the 
Drury Lane in 1820, Madame Vestris | different pieces be touched in their re- 
‘ personating Captain Macheath, a new | spective centres, and they will do their 
scene was introduced representing Mary- | offices as well as ever.” Some young 
lebone Gardens “as they were about| men who overheard him immediately 
the time when The Beggar’s Opera was| commenced the violent proceedings he 
written.” An advertisement published in | had recommended, and attempt was made 
1718 informed all persons of quality, | to fire some of the wheels which appeared 
ladies and gentlemen, that the usual illu- | the least damaged by the rain. These 
minations in honour of His Majesty’s | efforts proved in vain, however: the fire- 
birthday had been postponed, “ by reason | works would not explode. Mr. Steevens 
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notes: “ The author of The Rambler may 
be considered on this occasion as the ring- 
leader of a successful riot, although not as 
a skilful pyrotechnist.” 

Some few years later the gardens were 
devoted to “‘a representation of the boule- 
vards of Paris.” Temporary shops were 
erected in front of the ball-room; the 
names of the supposititious tradesmen being 
made legible “by means of transparent 
paintings:” Téte, a hairdresser; New- 
fangle, a milliner ; Crotchet, a music shop; 
Pine, a fruiterer; Trinket, a toy-shop, &c., 
much in the manner of a harlequinade. 
There were other entertainments, among 
them the feats of eight acrobats, who 
“exhibited a dance called The Egyptian 
Pyramids, standing on the backs, arms, 
and shoulders of each other to an astonish- 
ing height.” In 1776, Bonnel Thornton’s 
burlesque ode was successfully performed 
in the gardens. It resembled in some sort 
the Toy Symphony of Haydn, and was 
entitled ‘‘ An Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 
adapted to the ancient British music, viz. 
The Salt Box, The Jew’s Harp, The 
Marrow-bones and Cleavers, The Hurdy- 
gurdy, &c.” The music was composed by 
Dr. Burney. In a mock preface the 
author expressed a desire “to lessen our 
false taste in admiring that foreign music 
now so muchin vogue.” The author hoped 
that whatever opinion the audience might 
entertain of his ode, they would at least 
commend his endeavours to bring again 
into notice certain long neglected but noble 
instruments of music. 

Upon the stage of a small theatre in the 
gardens burlettas were presented : among 
other works The Portrait, an adaptation 
of Le Tableau Parlant, by George Colman, 
and The Revenge, a burlesque written by 
Chatterton at the age of sixteen. Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea was also performed; 
lectures were occasionally given with 
entertainments of conjuring and mimicry, 
and exhibitions of the Fantoccini. The 
gardens were finally closed in 1778, and 
buildings speedily covered the site. 

Ranelagh Gardens claimed patronage 
because of the shelter they afforded the 
visitor. Tkcy professed to be a“ Vauxhall 
under cover” for the most part, and offer- 
ing attractions even in the depth of winter. 
No vestige of Ranelagh now remains. The 
road from Sloane Street tothe Suspension 
Bridge leading to Battersea Park crosses 
the site of the gardens. The house, origi- 
nally erected by Viscount Ranelagh, in 
1691, on ground granted him by William 





III., had been purchased by one Timbrell, 
a builder, in 1733, and was_ shortly 
afterwards offered for sale as “a freehold 
with garden, kitchen-garden, and offices, 
and a smaller house and garden with fruit 
trees, coach-houses, &c.” In 1742 Walpole 
wrote of Ranelagh to his friend Sir Horace 
Mann: “Ihave been breakfasting this morn- 
ing at Ranelagh Garden; they have built 
an immense amphitheatre with balconies 
full of little ale-houses; it is in rivalry 
to Vauxhall, and cost above twelve thou- 
sand pounds. The building is not finished, 
but they get great sums by people going 
to see it and breakfasting in the house.” 
On May 26th, 1742, Walpole writes again 
to Mann: “Two nights ago Ranelagh 
Gardens were opened at Chelsea; the 
prince, princess, duke, much nobility, and 
much mob besides were there. There is a 
vast amphitheatre finely gilt, painted, and 
illuminated, into which everybody that 
loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowd- 
ing is admitted for twelve-pence. The 
building and disposition of the grounds 
cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice 
a week there are to be ridottos, at guinea 
tickets, for which you are to have a supper 
and music. I was there last night, but 
did not find the joy of it. Vauxhall isa 
little better, for the garden is better, and 
one goes by water.” A landing-place was 
afterwards added to Ranelagh, however, 
so that it might be approached by the 
river. The chief entrance was in Ranelagh 
Walk, the visitors being driven through a 
long avenue of majestic trees; an open 
space in front of the gates was sufficient 
to contain a great number of carriages. 
The rotunda or amphitheatre was one 
hundred and eighty-five feet in diameter, 
with an orchestra in the centre, and tiers 
of boxes all round. It was projected by 
Lacy, Garrick’s partner in the patent of 
Drury Lane. The huge building was 
warmed in the winter time by means of 
coal fires; and the chief amusement con- 
sisted in promenading round and round 
the central orchestra, listening to the music, 
vocal and instrumental, and taking re- 
freshments in the supper-boxes. Dr. 
Johnson having seen Ranelagh “ when the 
scene was enlivened with a gay profusion of 
colour,” pronounced the spectacle “the 
finest thing he had ever seen.” Yet he de- 
cided that such splendid places of amuse- 
ment were but “struggles for happiness.” 
“When I first entered Ranelagh,” he con- 
fessed to Boswell, “it gave an expansion 
and gay sensation to my mind such as I 
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never experienced anywhere else. But as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense 
army, and considered that not one of that 
great multitude would be alive a hundred 
years afterwards, so it went to my heart to 
consider that there was not one in all that 
brilliant circle that was not afraid to go 
home and think: but that the thoughts of 
each individual there would be distressing 
when alone.” Boswell notes profoundly : 
“‘ This reflection was experimentally just.” 

There were difficulties with the central 
orchestra. It was said to destroy the 
symmetry of the building by projecting 
some twenty feet too far; it was charged 
also with diffusing the sounds of the music 
“with such irregular rapidity that the 
harmonious articulations escaped the nicest 
ear when placed in the most commodious 
attitude.” A new orchestra was therefore 
planned with “a well-proportioned cur- 
vature over it”—probably a sounding- 
board—to “ contract into narrower bounds 
the modulations of the voice,” and “operate 
upon the musical sounds in the same 
manner as concave glasses affect the rays 
of light, by collecting them into a focus.” 
A stage was also erected to accommodate 
some thirty or forty choristers, and per- 
formances took place of admired catches 
and glees, “selected from the curious 
collection of the Catch Club; being the 
first of the kind publicly exhibited in 
this or any other kingdom.” To give 
the catches and glees their proper effect 
in so large an area, choral and instru- 
mental parts were added by the famous 
Dr. Arne. 

For a time Ranelagh seems to have 
surpassed Vauxhall in the estimation of 
fashionable society. Walpole, a convert 
to the newer place of entertainment, wrote 
to his friend Conway in 1744: “ Every 
night constantly I go to Ranelagh, which 
has totally beat Vauxhali. Nobody goes 
anywhere else; everybody goes there. My 
Lerd Chesterfield is so fond of it that he 
says he has ordered all his letters to be 
directed thither.” Four years later he 
wrote to Montagu: “Ranelagh is so 
crowded that going there t’other night 
in a string of coaches we had a stop 
of six-and-thirty minutes.” At one time 
it was the vogue to remain at Ranelagh 
until the conclusion of the concert and the 
fireworks, and then to adjourn to Vauxhall 
for supper. The patronage of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
lent the place for a time great attraction. 
And Ranelagh could boast its romantic 





incidents It was the scene of Fighting 
Fitzgerald’s attempt to abduct Perdita 
Robinson. In the gardens of Ranelagh 
the Prince of Wales first met the charming 
Mrs. Crouch, and there the foolish Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, was first 
impressed by the beauty of the widow Mrs. 
Horton, whom he subsequently made his 
duchess. 

Almost the last event of importance in 
the history of Ranelagh was the installa- 
tion ball of the Knights of the Bath in 
1802. The gardens were finally closed in 
1803, after a festival had been held to 
celebrate the peace with France, and the 
Picnic Society had given a grand break- 
fast to 2,000 persons, when Garnerin made 
an ascent in his balloon. The buildings 
were demolished in 1804; the organ being 
transferred from the magnificent rotunda 
to the quiet parish church of Tetbury in 
Gloucestershire. It may be noted that 
etchings by George Cruikshank of Vaux- 
hall, Marylebone, and Ranelagh Gardens, 
from contemporary drawings, appear as 
illustrations to Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
romance of The Miser’s Daughter. 

Bagnigge Wells does not strike one now 
as a particularly agreeable or picturesque 
place. It was much esteemed, however, 
in the last century. It possessed a spa- 
room then, and people attended there to 
drink the waters. It was first opened to 
the public about 1757, “ in consequence of 
the discovery of two mineral springs upon 
the premises—the one chalybeate, the 
other cathartic.” A certain Doctor Bevis 
wrote a treatise upon these waters, pro- 
claiming their medicinal qualities. It is 
likely that the majority of the visitors 
preferred more palatable potations, how- 
ever. The place offered attractions, as 
yet another imitation of Vauxhall, al- 
though on an inferior scale. Nell Gwynne 
is said to have occupied Bagnigge Wells 
House at one time, and to have retained 
for her exclusive use the bath or well in 
Cold Bath Fields. The place is described 
as ‘one of her country houses, where the 
King and Duke of York frequently visited, 
and where she often entertained them with 
concerts, breakfasts, &c.”” The river Fleet, 
better known, perhaps, as the Fleet Ditch, 
fed by the springs in the neighbourhood, 
ran through the grounds, and upon its 
banks seats were ranged, “for such of the 
company as choose to smoke and drink 
cider, ale, &c., which are not permitted in 
other parts of the gardens.” Bagnigge 
Wells is mentioned in Colman’s prologue 
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to Garrick’s farce of Bon Ton, or High 
Life above Stairs. 
** Ah! I loves life and all the joys it yields,’’ 
Says Madame Fussock, warm from Spitalfields. 
‘* Bon Ton’s the space twixt Saturday and Monday. 
And riding in a one-horse chaise o’ Sunday ; 
*Tis drinking tea in summer afternoons, 
At Baggnige Wells with china and gilt spoons ; 
Tis laying by our stuffs, red cloaks and pattens, 
To dance cow-tillons all in silks and satins.’’ 


The Gardens were originally extensive, 
and adorned in the old-fashioned way with 
leaden statues, straight walks, clipped 
trees, fountains, grottoes, &c. The water 
was dispensed at threepence per glass, or 
eightpence per gallon, delivered in the 
pump-room. The famous Braham is said 
to have appeared, at the age of fourteen, as 
a singer at one of the concerts at Bagnigge 
Wells. In 1813, owing to the bankruptcy 
of the proprietor, there was a sale upon 
the premises. By this time the gardens 
were much reduced in size. Cubitt’s 
building-yard now occupies a portion of | 
the site. The entire structure was de- 





molished in 1841, 

Bagnigge Wells pre-deceased, by some | 
few years ouly, the not less famous White | 
Conduit House. A modern tavern in 
Penton Street registers the site of the old 
establishment, first opened about 1735. 
An ancient conduit, formerly standing in | 
an adjacent field, gave its name to the| 
place. It had been constructed originally 
to supply the Charter House with water, 
and on its face so late as 1815 could be 
deciphered 1641, the date of its erection, 
and the initials of Thomas Sutton, the 
founder of the Charter House. In 1744 the 
garden is described as “‘ formed into several 
pleasing walks prettily disposed; at the 
end of the principal one is a painting, 
which serves to render it much longer in 
appearance than it really is, and in the 
middle of the garden is a round fish-pond, 
encompassed with a number of very gen- 
teel boxes for company, curiously cut into 
the hedges, and adorned with a variety of 
Flemish and other paintings.” In ‘later 
times White Conduit House possessed an 
orchestra in the grounds, a small theatre, 
and a hall of vast dimensions for balls, | 
concerts, suppers, dinners, and public | 
meetings. In 1826 White Conduit called 
itself the “New Vauxhall, Pentonville.” | 
During the excitement stirred by the first 
Reform Bill, and also in the course of | 
the contested elections for the borough of 
Finsbury, when the Hon. “Tommy” Dun- | 
combe figured imposingly as a tribune of | 
the people, the great hall at Pentonville | 





became famous for political harangues and 
vehement discussions, vying in that regard 
with Copenhagen Fields, or the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern inthe Strand. But 
White Conduit was passing away as a 
place of public entertainment. Buildings 
were already encroaching upon the gar- 
dens, and their popularity was ebbing fast. 
In 1849 White Conduit House was demo- 
lished. Warren Street, so called after one 
Stephen Warren, who died in 1827, and 
who had once owned the place, occupies a 
large portion of the site of the old gardens. 

Cremorne Gardens, which havesorecently 
been handed over to the builders, may be 
viewed as the last of London out-of-door 
places of entertainment. But Cremorne 
can boast no long history; it came late 
into public life. The patronage of royalty 
was never extended to it. It was never 
fashionable, although for a while it enjoyed 
considerable popularity. An aristocratic 
féte was attempted upon a special occasion 
in the year 1858, when the general public 
was excluded, and admission could only be 
obtained by means of a high-priced ticket, 
and the voucher of a patroness of distine- 
tion. But the night proved cold and 
rainy, and disaster befell the enterprise. 
With this exception the gardens had to 
depend solely upon the support of ordinary 
people ; and Cremorne resumed its position 
as a sort of vulgar Vauxhall. The pro- 
perty was originally known as Chelsea 
Farm. Early in the eighteenth century 
the Earl of Huntingdon, who died in 1746, 
built a villa upon the estate, which changed 
hands rapidly. Richard, Lord Powers- 
court ; Hannah Sophia, Dowager Countess 
of Exeter; Sir Richard Lyttelton, who 
married the Duchess of Bridgewater, are 
reputed to have owned the property in 
turn. To Viscount Cremorne, who became 
possessed of it in 1803, the estate owes 
the name by which it has since been 
known. “Anastasius” Hope afterwards 
purchased Cremorne, and in 1830 the 
mansion, which had been erected from the 
designs of Wyatt, became the residence of 
the Baron de Beringer, whose name had 
been notorious in connection with the 
Stock Exchange Hoax of 1814, for which 


Lord Cochrane so unjustly suffered. Cre- 


morne was then first opened to the public 
as a gymnasium, but gradually acquired 
moreand more the character of a pleasure- 
garden.. De Beringer dying in 1845, 
Mr. T. B. Simpson, of the Albion Tavern, 
Great Russell Street, purchased the lease 
and opened the gardens for a regular 
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season of Vauxhall entertainments. The 
grounds, twelve acres in extent, were 
skilfully laid out; a theatre was built for 
the performance of ballets and burlettas ; 
a circus was devoted to equestrian feats; 
an orchestral temple was erected with a 
circular “monster platform” for open-air 
dancing; a ball-room was also available 
when the weather proved unpropitious. 
The Thames, too, was pressed into the 
service of the gardens, and naval fétes, in 
which the river steamboats took part, 
were occasionally given. A female Blon- 
din crossed the river upon a tight-rope ; 
an Italian Salamander or fire-king dis- 
ported himself in a flame-proof dress in 
the midst of a bonfire; balloon ascents 
were frequent with occasional descents in 
parachutes, one M. Latour losing his life 
by such means in 1854; and fireworks 
abounded. But Cremorne too closely re- 
sembled Vauxhall in its decadence. The 
gardens closed at last, not from deficiency 
of patronage, but because of the boisterous- 
ness and disrepute of the patrons. And a 
neighbourhood had grown up, environing 
Cremorne and proclaiming it a nuisance. 
So it had to be abolished and built over. 
Other like places had already departed : 
Rosemary Branch Gardens at Hoxton, 
and Rosemary Branch Gardens at Peck- 
ham; New Globe Gardens at Mile-End, 
and St. Helena Tea Gardens at Deptford ; 
Tea Gardens at Bayswater, open so late as 
1834; and Highbury Barn, long a popular 
surburban resort. All had imitated the 
admired Vauxhall pattern, proffering the 
visitor the delights of coloured lamps and 
supper-boxes, music, singing, and dancing, 
fireworks, and gravelled walks, with occa- 
sional balloon ascents, feats of horseman- 
ship, trained dogs, ground and lofty 
tumbling, &c. But the same fate waited 
upon all. Each in turn gave offence to 
licensing magistrates, or was eventually 
“required for building purposes.” The 
builder’s reforming hand reached even so 
far as Anerley; and what were once 


’ popular gardens upon the banks of the old 


Surrey Canal, under the shadow of the 
hills of Norwood and Sydenham, were 
converted ten years since into villa resi- 
dences, streets, and terraces. The tea- 
gardens of old have been gradually disap- 
pearing on all sides of London; our open- 
air places of amusement have departed 
one by one. Formerly, those who con- 
templated taking their ease in an inn or 
tavern, counted also upon the pleasures of 
its bowling-green or its dry skittle-ground, 





with adjoining arbours of trellis-work, 
clothed with scarlet runners, ’neath whose 
shelter tea could be sipped, or, perhaps 
more frequently, ale-glasses emptied and 
pipes smoked All the public-houses lining 
the roads leading to London had been 
wont to regard their fore-courts and back- 
gardens as pleasure-grounds, to fit them 
with arbours, and adorn them with flowers 
and walks and grass plots, possibly even 
fountains. But tastes change, and habits 
and customs vary and develop. The open- 
air it seems has lost its charm. The pub- 
lican has enlarged his buildings, pressing 
every spare inch of ground into the service 
of a grand bar with many compartments, 
lofty ceilings, spacious counters, and 
numberless jets of gas. In lieu of the 
old tea-gardens, often harmless enough, 
and even wholesome in that something 
like fresh air sometimes blew about them, 
there flourish and flash and flare nowadays 
gorgeous gin-palaces, wherein the visitor 
must drink deep and often—he can stay 
upon no other terms—or the music-halls, 
with their tco often unseemly dances and 
gross songs. 





VIXEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e. &c. 
cniniiipmanins 


CHAPTER XLII. CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAVES. 


Viotet Tempest had been away from 
home nearly a year, and to the few old 
servants remaining at the Abbey House, 
and to the villagers who had known and 
loved her, it seemed as if a light had gone 
out. 

“Tt’s like it was after the squire’s death, 
When miss and her ma was away,” said 
one gossip to another; “the world seems 
empty.” 

Mrs. Winstanley and her husband had 
been living as became people of some pre- 
tension to rank and fashion. They saw 
very little of each other, but were seen 
together on all fitting occasions. The 
morning service in the little church at 
Beechdale would not have seemed complete 
without those two figures—the faded 
beauty in trailing silken draperies and 
diaphanous bonnet; the slim, well-dressed 
captain, with his bronzed face and black 
whiskers. They were in everybody’s idea 
the happiest example of married bliss. If 
the lady’s languid loveliness had faded 
more within the last year or so than in the 
ten years that went before it, if her slow 
step had grown slower, her white hand 
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‘ for want of light. 








more transparent, there were no ,keen 
loving eyes to mark the change. 

“That affectation of valetudinarianism 
is growing on Mrs. Winstanley,” Mrs. 
Scobel said one day to her husband. “It 
is a pity. I believe the captain encourages 
it.” 

“‘ She has not looked so well since Violet 
went away,” answered the kindly parson. 
“It seems an unnatural thing for mother 
and daughter to be separated.” 

“IT don’t know that, dear. Poor Violet 
was a discordant element in that household. 
Mrs. Winstanley must feel much happier 
now she is away.” 

“I can’t tell how she feels,” answered 
the vicar doubtfully ; “but she does not 
look so happy as she did when Violet was 
at home.” 

“The fact is, she gives way too much,” 
exclaimed active little Mrs. Scobel, who 
had never given way in her life. “ When 
she has a headache she lies in bed, and 
has the venetian-blinds kept down, just as 
if she were dying. No wonder she looks 
pale and——” 

“ Etiolated,” said the vicar; ‘ perishing 
But I believe it’s moral 
sunshine that is wanted there, my dear 
Fanny, say what you will.” 

Mr. Scobel was correct in his judgment. 
Pamela Winstanley was a most unhappy 
woman —an unhappy woman without one 
tangible cause of complaint. True that 
her daughter was banished; but she was 
banished with the mother’s full consent. 
Her personal extravagances had been 
curtailed; but she was fain to admit that 
the curtailment was wise, necessary, and 
for her own future benefit. Her husband 
was all kindness; and surely she could 
not be angry with him if he seemed to 
grow younger every day—rejuvenated by 
regular habits and rustic life—while in 
her wan face the lines of care daily 
deepened, until it would have needed 
art far beyond the power of any modern 
Medea to conceal Time’s ravages. 

“T am getting an old woman,” sighed 
Mrs. Winstanley. “It is lucky I am not 
without resources against solitude and 
age.” 

Her resources were a tepid appreciation 
of modern idyllic poetry, a talent for 
embroidering conventional foliage and 
flowers on kitchen towelling, and for the 
laborious conversion of Nottingham braid 
into Venetian point-lace. 

She had taken it into her head of late 
to withdraw herself altogether from society, 








save from such friends who liked her well 
enough, or were sufficiently perplexed as 
to the disposal of their lives, to waste an 
occasional hour over gossip and orange 
pekoe. She had now permanently as- 
sumed the rdéle of invalid, which she had 
always somewhat affected. 

“] am really not well enough to go to 
dinner-parties, Conrad,” she said, when 
her husband politely argued against her 
refusal of an invitation, with just that 
mild entreaty which too plainly means: “I 
don’t care a jot whether you go with me 
or stay at home.” 

“But, my dear Pamela, a little gaiety 
would give you a fillip.” 

“No, it would not, Conrad. It would 
worry me to go to Lady Ellangowan’s in 
one of last season’s dresses; and I quite 
agree with you that I must spend no more 
money with Theodore.” 

“ Why not wear your black velvet ?” 

“Too obvious a pis aller. I have not 
enough diamonds to carry off black velvet.” 

“But your fine old lace—rose-point, I 
think you call it—surely that would carry 
off black velvet for once in a way.” 

“My dear Conrad, Lady Ellangowan 
knows my rose-point by heart. She 
always compliments me about it—an 
artful way of letting me know how often 
she has seen it. ‘Oh, there is that rose- 
point of yours, dear Mrs. Winstanley ; it 
is too lovely.’ I know her! No, Conrad ; 
I will not go to the Ellangowans’ in a 
dress made last year; or in any réchanffé 
of velvet and lace. I hope I have a proper 
pride that would always preserve me from 
humiliation of that kind. Besides, I am 
not strong enough. You may not believe 
me, Conrad, but I am really ill.” 

The captain put on an unhappy look, 
and murmured something sympathetic: 
but he did not believe in the reality of his 
wife’s ailments. She had played the 
invalid more or less ever since their mar- 
riage; and he had grown accustomed to 
the assumption as a part of his wife’s 
daily existence—a mere idiosyncrasy, like 
her love of fine dress and strong tea. If 
at dinner she ate hardly enough for a bird, 
he concluded that she had spoiled her 
appetite at luncheon, or by the consump- 
tion of sweet biscuits and pound-cake at 
five o’clock. Her refusal of all invitations 
to dinners and garden-parties he attributed 
to her folly about dress, and to that alone. 
Those other reasons which she put forward 
—of weakness, languor, low spirits—were 
to Captain Winstanley’s mind mere dis- 
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guises for temper. She had not, in her 
heart of hearts, forgiven him for closing 
Madame Theodore’s account. 

Thus, wilfully blind to a truth which 
was soon to become obvious to all the 
world, he let the insidious foe steal across 
his threshold, and guessed not how soon 
that dark and hidden enemy was to drive 
him from the hearth by which he sat, 
secure in self-approval and sagacious 
schemes for the future. 

Once a week, through all the long year, 
there had come a dutiful letter from Violet 
to her mother. The letters were often 
brief—what could the girl find to tell in 
her desert island ?—but they were always 
kind, and they were a source of comfort 
to the mother’s heart. Mrs. Winstanley 
answered unfailingly, and her Jersey 
letter was one of the chief events 
of each week. She was fonder of her 
daughter at a distance than she had ever 
been when they were together. ‘“ That 
will be something to tell Violet,” she would 
say of any inane bit of gossip that was 
whispered across the afternoon tea-cups. 

CHAPTER XLII, A FOOL’S PARADISE. 

&r Ashbourne preparations had already 
begun for the wedding in August. It was 
to be a wedding worthy a duke’s only 
daughter, the well-beloved and cherished 
child of an adoring father and mother. 
Kinsfolk and old friends were coming 
from far and wide for whom temporary 
rooms were to be arranged in all manner 
of places. The duchess’s exquisite dairy 
was to be transformed into a bachelor 
dormitory. Lodges and gamekeepers’ 
cottages were utilised. Every nook and 
corner in the ducal mansion would be full. 

There was to be a ball for the tenantry 
in the evening of the wedding-day, in a 
marquee on the lawn. The gardens were 
to be illuminated in a style worthy of the 
chiteau of Vaux, when Fouquet was 
squandering a nation’s revenues on lamps 
and fountains and venal friends. Lady 
Mabel protested against all this fuss. 

** Dear mamma, I would so much rather 
have been married quietly,” she said. 

** My dearest, it is all your papa’s doing. 
He is so proud of you. And then we have 
only one daughter; and she is not likely 
to be married more than once, I hope. 
Why should we not have all our friends 
round us at such a time ?” 

Mabel shrugged her shoulders, with an 
air of repugnance to all the friends and all 
the fuss. 





“ Yarriage is such a solemn act of one’s 
life,” she said. “It seems dreadful that 
it should be performed in the midst of a 
gaping, indifferent crowd.” 

** My love, there will not be a creature 
present who can feel indifferent about 
your welfare,” protested the devoted 
mother. ‘If our dear Roderick had been 
a more distinguished person, your papa 
would have had you married in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. There, of course, there would 
have been a crowd of idle spectators.” 

“Poor Roderick,” sighed Mabel. ‘It 
is a pity he is so utterly aimless. He 
might have made a career for himself by 
this time, if he had chosen.” 

“He will do something by-and-by, I 
daresay,” said the duchess excusingly. 
“You will be able to mould him as you 
like, pet.” 

“T have not found him particularly 
malleable hitherto,” said Mabel. 

The bride elect was out of spirits, and 
inclined to look despondently upon life. 
She was suffering the bitter pain of 
disappointed hopes. The Tragedy of 
the Sceptic Soul, despite its depth of 
thought, its exquisite typography and 
paper, had been a dire and irredeemable 
failure. The reviewers kad ground the 
poor little aristocratic butterfly to powder 
upon the wheel of ridicule. They had 
anatomised Lady Mabel’s involved sen- 
tences, and laughed at her erudite phrases. 
Her mild adaptations of Greek thought 
and fancy had been found out, and held 
up to contempt. Her petty plagiarisms 
from French and German poets had been 
traced to their source. The whole work, 
so smooth and neatly polished on the out- 
side, had been turned the seamy side 
without, and the knots and flaws and 
ravelled threads had been exposed without 

ity. 

‘ Happily the book was anonymous: but 
Mabel writhed under the criticism. There 
was the crushing disappointment of ex- 
pectations that had soared high as the 
topmost throne on Parnassus. She had a 
long way to descend. And then there 
was the sickening certainty that in the 
eyes of her own small circle she had made 
herself ridiculous. Her mother took those 
cruel reviews to heart, and wept over 
them. The duke, a coarse-minded man 
at best, laughed aloud at his poor little 


| girl’s failure. 


“It’s a sad disappointment, I daresay,” 
he said ; “ but never mind, my pet, you'll 
do better next time, I’ve no doubt. Or if 
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you don’t, it doesn’t much matter. Other 
people have fancied themselves poets, and 
have been deceived, before to-day.” 

“Those horrid reviewers don’t under- 
stand her poetry,” protested the duchess, 
who would have been hard pushed to 
comprehend it herself, but who thought it 
was a critic’s business to understand 
everything. 

“I’m afraid I have written above their 
heads,” Lady Mabel said piteously. 

Roderick Vawdrey was worst of all. 

“Didn’t I tell you The Sceptic Soul 
was too fine for ordinary intellects, Mab ?” 
he said. “You lost yourself in an ocean 
of obscurity. You knew what you meant, 
but there’s no man alive who could follow 
you. You must take a simpler subject 
and use plainer English if you want to 
please the multitude.” 

Mabel had told her lover before that 
she did not aspire to please the multitude, 
that she would have esteemed such cheap 
and tawdry success a humiliating failure. 
It was almost better not to be read at all 
than to be appreciated only by the average 
Mudie subscriber. But she would have 
liked someone to read her poems. She 
would have liked critics to praise and 
understand her. She would have liked to 
have her own small world of admirers, 
an esoteric few, the salt of the earth, 
holding themselves apart from the vulgar 
herd. It was dreadful to find herself 
on a height as lonely as one of those 
plateaux in the Tyrolean Alps, where the 
cattle crop a scanty herbage in summer, 
and where the Ice King reigns alone 
through the long winter. 

“You are mistaken, Roderick,” Mabel 
said with chilling dignity ; “ I have friends 
who can understand and admire my poetry, 
incomprehensible and uninteresting as it 
may be to you.” 

* Dear Mabel, I never said it was 
uninteresting,” Roderick cried humbly; 
“everything you do must be interesting to 
me. But I frankly own that I do not 
understand your verses as clearly as I 
think all verse should be understood. 
Why should I keep all my frankness till 
after the first of August? Why should 
the lover be less sincere than the husband ? 
I will be truthful even at the risk of 
offending you.” 

“Pray do,” cried Mabel, with ill-sup- 
pressed irritation. “Sincerity is such a 
delightful thing. No doubt my critics are 
sincere. They give me the honest un- 
disguised truth.” 








Rorie saw that his betrothed’s literary 
failure was a subject to be carefully avoided 
in future. 

“My poor Vixen,” he said to himself, 
with oh! what deep regret, “perhaps it 
was not one of the least of your charms 
that you never wrote poetry.” 

Lord Mallow was coming to Ashbourne 
for the fortnight before the wedding. He 
had made himself wondrously agreeable to 
the duke, and the duke had invited him. 
The House would be up by that time. It 
was @ delightful season for the Forest. 
The heather would be in bloom on all the 
open heights, the glades of Mark Ash 
would: be a solemn world of greenery 
and shadow, a delicious place for pic- 
nics, flirtation, and gipsy tea-drinkings. 
Lord Mallow had only seen the Forest in 
the winter. It would be a grand oppor- 
tunity for him. 

He came, and Lady Mabel received him 
with a sad sweet smile. The reviews had 
all appeared by this time; and, except 
in the West Dulmarsh Gazette and the 
Ratcliffe Highway Register, there had not 
been one favourable notice. 

“There is a dreadful unanimity about 
my critics, is there not P” said the stricken 
poetess, when she and Lord Mallow found 
themselves alone together in one of the 
orchid-houses, breathing a perfumed at- 
mosphere at eighty degrees, vaporous, 
balmy, slumberous. 

“You have made a tremendous mistake, 
Lady Mabel,” said Lord Mallow. 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“You have given the world your great 
book without first educating your public 
to receive and understand it. If Browning 
had done the same thing—if Browning 
had burst at once upon the world with 
The Ring and the Book he would have 
been as great a failure as—as—you at 
present imagine yourself to be. You 
should have sent forth something smaller. 
You should have made the reading world 
familiar with a style, too original, and of 
too large a power and scope, to please 
quickly. A volume of ballads and idyls 
—a short story in simple verse—would 
have prepared the way for your dramatic 
poem. Suppose Goethe had begun his 
literary career with the second part of 
Faust! He was too wise for that, and 
wrote himself into popularity with a 
claptrap novel.” 

“T could not write a claptrap novel, or 
claptrap verses,” sighed Lady Mabel. “If 
I cannot soar above the clouds, I will 
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never spread my poor little wings 
again.” 

“Then you must be content to accept 
your failure as an evidence of the ten- 
dencies of an essentially Philistine age— 
an age in which people admire Brown, 
and Jones, and Robinson.” 

Here Lord Mallow gave a string of 
names, sacrificing the most famous repu- 
tations of the age to Mabel Ashbourne’s 
vanity. 

This brief conversation in the orchid- 
house was the first healing balm that had 
been applied to the bleeding heart of the 
poetess. She was deeply grateful to Lord 
Mallow. This was indeed sympathy. How 
different from Roderick’s clumsy advice 
and obtrusive affectation of candour. 
Mabel determined that she would do her 
best to make Lord Mailow’s visit pleasant. 
She gave him a good deal of her society, 
in fact, all she could spare from Roderick, 
who was not an exacting lover. They 
were so soon to be married that really 
there was no occasion for them to be 
greedy of téte-di-téte companionship. They 
would have enough of each other’s com- 
pany among the Norwegian fjords. 

Lord Mallow did not care about riding 
under an almost tropical sun, nor did he 
care to expose his horse to the exasperating 
attacks of forest-flies; so he went about 
with the duchess and her daughter in Lady 
Mabel’s pony-carriage—he saw schools and 
cottages—and told the two ladies all the 
grand things he meant to do on his Irish 
estate when he had leisure to do them. 

“You must wait till you are married,” 
said the duchess good-naturedly. ‘ Ladies 
understand these details so much better 
than gentlemen. -Mabel more than half 
planned those cottages you admired just 
now. She took the drawings out of the 
architect’s hands, and altered them to her 
own taste.” 

* And, as a natural result, the cottages 
are perfection!” exclaimed Lord Mallow. 

That visit to Ashbourne was one of the 
most memorable periods in Lord Mallow’s 
life. He was an impressible young man, 
and he had been unconsciously falling 
deeper in love with Lady Mabel every day 
during the last three months. Her delicate 
beauty, her culture, her elegance, her rank, 
all charmed and fascinated him; but her 
sympathy with Erin was irresistible. It 
was not the first time that he had been in 
love by a great many times. The list of 
the idols he had worshipped stretched 
backward to the dim remoteness of boy- 





hood. But to-day, awakening all at once 
to a keen perception of his hapless state, 
he told-himself that he had never loved 
before as he loved now. 

He had been hard hit by Miss Tempest. 
Yes, he acknowledged that past weakness. 
He had thought her the fairest and most 
delightful among women, and he had left 
the Abbey House dejected and undone. 
Bat he had quickly recovered from the 
brief fever; and now, reverentially ad- 
miring Lady Mabel’s prim propriety, he 
wondered that he could have ever seriously 
offered himself to a girl of Vixen’s un- 
disciplined and unbroken character. 

“T should have been a miserable man 
by this time if she had accepted me,” he 
thought. ‘She did not care a straw about 
the people of Ireland.” 

He was deeply, hopelessly, irrevocably 
in love; and the lady he loved was to be 
married to another man in less than a 
week. The situation was too awful. What 
could such a woman as Mabel Ashbourne 
see in such a man as Roderick Vawdrey P? 
That is a kind of question which has been 
asked very often in the history of men and 
women. Lord Mallow could find no satis- 
factory answer thereto. Mr. Vawdrey was 
well enough in his way—he was good- 
looking, sufficiently well-bred; he rode 
well, was a first-rate shot, and could give 
an average player points at billiards. Surely 
these were small claims to the love of a 
tenth muse, a rarely accomplished and 
perfect woman. If Lord Mallow, in his 
heart of hearts, thought no great things 
of Lady Mabel’s poetic effusions, he not 
the less respected her for the effort, the 
high-souled endeavour. A woman who 
could read Euripides, who knew all that 
was best in modern literature, was a 
woman for a husband to be proud of. 

In this desperate and for the most 
part unsuspected condition of mind, Lord 
Mallow hung upon Lady Mabel’s footsteps 
during the days immediately before the 
wedding. Roderick was superintending 
the alterations at Briarwood, which were 
being carried on upon rather an extrava- 
gant scale to make the mansion worthy 
of the bride. Lord Mallow was always 
at hand; in the orchid-houses carrying 
scissors and adjusting the hose; in the 
library; in the gardens; in the boudoir. 
He was drinking greedily of the sweet 
poison. This fool’s paradise of a few days 
must end in darkness, desolation, despair— 
everything dreadful beginning with d; 
but the paradise was so delicious an abode 
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that although an angel with a flaming 
sword, in the shape of conscience, was 
always standing at the gate, Lord Mallow 
would not be thrust out. He remained 
in defiance of conscience, and honour, and 
all those good sentiments that should have 
counselled his speedy departure. 





FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 

Ix the suburbs of Portarlington lived 
many poor people crowded together. One 
family consisted of a father, mother, and 
one daughter, a lovely fair-haired girl about 
sixteen, who was like a ray of sunshine in 
the wretched place. 

Kathleen’s speech was song, and her 
step a dance : she enlivened and beautified 
Doonane Row, and every toiling neighbour 
felt a kind of property in her. When one 
sorrowful day she missed her footing at 
the top of the stairs, fell to the bottom, 
and was taken up dead, there was general 
mourning. 

Her parents waked and buried her with 
what pomp they could muster. Many 
candles blazed at the head of the bed; much 
whiskey was consumed in her honour; and 
a long train of neighbours on foot and on 
horseback accompanied the coffin to the 
old graveyard of Clonbrock. That very 
day something strange happened at a lonely 
cabin on the high road to Clopook, about 
ten or twelve miles from the graveyard, 
where Mick Doogue and his son Patrick 
lived alone. 

On the day of Kathleen’s funeral they 
chanced to have company. Two young 
men had called to visit them, and had been 
hospitably entertained. Patrick got up to 
accompany them to the door, and they all 
paused on the threshold, falling back upon 
one another in alarm, for a coffin lay be- 
fore the house. 

*‘ The saints preserve us!” cried one. 

“ God be betwixt us an’ harm!” ejacu- 
lated another. 

“‘ Let’s see who’s in it,” said the bravest 
of the group. 

The coffin lid was not nailed down; they 
raised it, and saw a beautiful fair-haired 
girl, fully dressed even to her shoes. She 
seemed to be asleep, for there was a flush 
on her cheek, and her heart beat faintly. 
They carried her into the cabin, and nursed 
her carefully until she came to herself, but 
she could not tell them who had laid her 
in the coffin—could not even tell her name. 
She seemed as gentle and amiable as she 
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was lovely, but had no brightness, and 
could not answer the simplest question. 

The father and son said to one another : 
“We're two very lonely men here, an’ 
we’ve no woman to make our meat for 
_ let us keep her;” so Patrick married 

er. 

As she could not tell her name, they 
called her Ellen, and sometimes “‘ Fairy- 
wife.” She was a very quiet mistress of 
the household. Grave and silent, and hating 
all company, she had no desire but to be 
left in peace at her own fireside. 

Thus seven years passed by. 

Kathleen’s parents at Portarlington still 
mourned her deeply, and told the neigh- 
bours’ children who could not remember 
her how very beautiful and good she had 
been. The seventh fair day of Ballick- 
moyler came round since their loss. 
Kathleen used to go with them to the fair, 
and it was with heavy hearts they entered 
the crowd alone. The day wore on, and 
they went to a public-house for some re- 
freshment. As they were eating their 
dinner, they looked up, and saw a young 
man and a tall fair girl seat themselves at 
a table in a corner of the shop. These 
were Patrick Doogue and his “ Fairy-wife,” 
whom he had with much entreaty per- 
suaded tc accompany him to the fair. 

The bereaved mother from Portarlington 
no sooner saw the unknown beauty than 
she became greatly agitated. 

“What is it ails you, woman?” asked 
her husband. 

“Oh! Dan, Dan,” she whispered; “do 
you see thon girl at the table. If my 
darlin’ Kathleen wasn’t dead an’ buried, 
sure I’d be saying that was her.” 

The father looked also, and replied: ‘‘ It’s 
true she’s featured very like our dear child ; 
but be reasonable, an’ do not cry this-away. 
Mind how we laid her low in Clonbrock. 
Thon handsome girl favours her surely, 
that’s all,” and he heaved a deep sigh. 

But the mother could not cease gazing 
at her. ‘ Dan,” she persisted, “ sure that’s 
her very hair—her yellow hair—an’ the 
brow of her like driven snow, an’ the blue 
eyes—sure, sure there couldn’t be two 
born into the world that like other. Who 
is he anyway, that young man that still 
stays near her?” 7 

“* She’s like her, dear ; but our Kathleen 
was still cheery an’ light-hearted, an’ thon 
girl never lifts her eyes.” 

The mother continued to gaze through 
fast gathering tears. At last she got up, 
and went over to the table. “* Who is she, 
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that bonnie, yellow-haired girl? ” she en- 
quired, addressing Patrick. 

“That’s my wife,” he replied. 

“ But what did they call her afore you 
married her, an’ where is she from ? ” 

No reply from Patrick. 

Dan now joined the group, and both 
together urged him to answer. They told 
him the story of Kathleen’s death, con- 
cluding : ‘We think that girl must be some 
friend o’ourn, though unknown to us, for 
she’s as like Kathleen as she can be.” 

Meanwhile they had been treating the 
“ Fairy-wife” to every delicacy the shop 
contained, regretting only that she would 
eat so little, for nothing was good enough 
for her in their eyes. 

Patrick Doogue thought over what they 
had said, and then he took them apart, and 
told them how his wife had been left in a 
coffin at his door. 

““My father an’ me, an’ the two boys 
that seen her first, never made known how 
she came to us; but I can’t hide it from 
you-ones, for I think she’s surely your 
daughter.” 

The parents went straight to that sacred 
spot in the old graveyard of Clonbrock, 
and dug to find the coffin on which so many 
tears had fallen. There was no coffin—no 
sign, even, that the clay had ever been 
disturbed. What could they think but 
that the fairies had stolen their child from 
them, had left her image on the bed, and 
had carried her to Patrick’s door ? 

People crowded to the inn to see the 
mother hang, laughing and crying, over 
her child. Kathleen seemed like one 
awaking from a long sleep, and her old 
gaiety returned; so that there was no 
happier home in all Queen’s County than 
the lonely cabin of the Doogues on the 
high road to Clopook. 


In the rich district of Crettyard lived 
Tom and Mary Coogan and their son Tim. 
Tim was a beautiful boy of ten years old, and 
was very useful in herding his father’s cows 
all day and driving them home at night. 

But one warm summer day little Tim 
Coogan did a foolish thing—he fell asleep 
in the field. 

He: awoke presently to the conscious- 
ness that he was being carried, and he 
opened his eyes in wonder when he found 
himself set down at the top of the field 
close to the old fort, which was covered 
with scraggy thorns. He saw a door in 
the side of the mound, and silver keys 
were hanging in the lock. Before he had 





time to notice who had carried him, the 
door swung back, and admitted him to 
the loveliest place he hadeverseen. Bells 
hung everywhere, diamonds sparkled, cups 
of gold and dishes of silver stood on 
the tables. Richly-dressed people moved 
about the spacious rooms, and all were so 
glad to see him!’ Troops of merry child- 
ren played the most fascinating games, 
and tried to lure him into their circle. 
The singing and laughter was very wild 
and sweet, but there were some grave 
faces in the crowd. 

Tim looked closer at these, and re- 
cognised them. There was little Kitty 
Cody, who had been lost the previous winter 
in the bog, and was supposed to have been 
drowned; and Peggy Brennan, who was 
called to her door by sweet voices one 
Halloween, and went away, returning to 
her home no more; and others, who had 
met with what the neighbours called 
“unfair deaths,” i.e. death from accident, 
and had been waked and buried in holy 
ground, as their friends supposed. Tim 
was frightened when he saw them, but 
the children took his hands and led him 
off to play, and he forgot his uneasiness. 

That evening Tom and Mary Coogan 
went to their door to watch for their boy’s 
return with the cows. There he came as 
usual, but there was something strange 
about him. He stooped more, and his 
face was not as merry and blooming, 
nor his eyes as clear as in the morning. 
There was an indefinable change in the 
boy that startled the mother, but it was 
so vague that she could not put it into 
words. Tim did, moreover, what she had 
never known him do before; he sprang 
into her arms, and covered her with 
kisses. She returned his embrace fondly, 
but felt puzzled at the same time, for he 
was wont to be undemonstrative and shy. 

His father did not seem to observe any- 
thing odd; he watched the boy eat his 
supper and go to bed; and next morning, 
when Tim rushed back to hug his mother, 
and bid her an enthusiastic good-bye, he 
still thought it all right. 

The poor woman was very restless all 
day, and strolled often out to the field 
where Tim was herding, just to look at 
him from a distance; and she rubbed her 
eyes, and shook her head after each look. 
He was not like Tim, and yet he was like 
Tim; and Tim had never before been so 
fond of her. Thus three days passed, but 
on the fourth she took the dog’s chain 
over her arm, and her husband’s clasp 
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knife in her pocket, and went to the 
field. 

“ Sit down by me, mammy, darlin’,” said 
the boy, covering her face with ready kisses. 

She slipped the chain over his neck, 
and held him fast. ‘ Now,” she cried, 
opening the knife; “now you wee fairy 
man, you’re not my Tim at-all at-all. If 
you don’t give him back to me, I'll just 
stab you once wid this knife, an’ sure you 
know rightly the one stab wad kill you.” 

The fairy man shrank when he felt the 
iron chain, and was not able to move. 
All likeness to Tim vanished; his face 
became old and wrinkled, and his figure 
humpbacked. 

“We'll give him back,” he said, trem- 
bling; ‘he’lt be home wid yerz to-night; 
only let me go.” Mary Coogan had to| 
trust to his promise; she released him, 
and he sprang behind the ditch and was 
gone. That evening Tim awoke in the 
spot where he had fallen asleep some days 
previously, and getting up, he quietly 
drove the cows home. Ah! how glad 
was the mother, though her pretty boy 
merely permitted her eager kisses ! 

Tim had a strange tale to tell. 

He took her to the old fort next day, 
and pointed out where the door with the 
silver lock had been. There was nothing 
to be seen now but the grassy bank; but 
a soft strain of music sounding deep in 
the earth came to their ears, filling little 
Tim with a longing that made his eyes 
grow dim with tears. 

Turning wistfully away, his foot struck 
against a heap of gold. Quick as thought 
Mary Coogan spat upon it, thus making it 
hers, and she and Tim went home laden 
with treasure, that kept them in comfort 
all their lives. 


The Gilliegoo is a mannikin who wears 
a red jacket, and is frequently to be seen 
in the shady lanes and rich pasture lands 





of the Qaeen’s County. - He can tell where 
money is hidden, but you must not take | 
your eye off him from the moment you | 
perceive him first, else he will escape. 
Dan Mahony of Crettyard went to) 
tether his goat one evening, with the 
chain in his hand, when he saw an ugly | 
Gilliegoo peeping at him over the hedge. 
Being a man gifted with presence of mind, 
he flung the chain over the little fellow. 
“Now, my little chap,” said he, “I) 
won’t take that off of you, till you show | 
me where there is money.” 
“ Well,” replied the Gilliegoo, “if you'll | 


come this-a-way, you will find plenty of 
gold,” edging himself farther along the 
hedge. 

Dan pulled him up sharply. 
this minute,” cried he. 

“ Here, in under this tree; an’ now off 
wid the chain!” 

Dan marked the tree with the chain, 
and ran home for a spade to dig up the 
treasure. What was his rage to find on 
his return that there was a chain on every 
tree in the hedge; so that he had the 
labour of digging the entire ditch before 
he came upon the crock of gold! 


“ Show it 


Widow Cody of Clopook had seven 
sons, who determined to leave the Queen’s 
County, and go north to seek their fortune. 
It was agreed that they should part at the 
seven cross roads in the middle of Ulster, 
and should meet there that day seven 
years, and return to their mother. 

James, the youngest son, was extremely 
handsome, and only he had adventures 
that deserve to be recorded. He parted 
from his brothers at the cross roads, and 
went in the direction of the Braes of 
Tully. He grew weary, and wished for a 
night’s lodging. He was mounting a hilly 
road, so different from the roads in his own 
county, when he saw a splendid carriage 
topping the brae, and thegrandest gentleman 
he had ever seen driving it. The gentleman 
drew up when he came to James, and said : 

“My poor fellow, are you in search of 
anything ?” 

“Ah, your honour, I’m lookin’ for a 
night’s lodgin’.” 

“Come with me,” said the gentleman 
eagerly ; “ jump into the carriage, and I'll 
put you up for a year and a day.” 

“No, thank your honour; I’m only a 
poor labourin’ boy ; I’m no fittin’ company 
for the likes 0’ you.” 

“Well, well, my lad, here’s some silver 
to pay for a lodging,” and the gentleman 
held out a handful of money. 

James Cody again thanked his would- 
be benefactor, but refused the silver, saying 
he had money of his own to support him 
until he got work to do. 

He went farther and fell in with two 
country lads who asked him what he 
wanted. 

“‘A night’s lodging,” said James, now 
growing very tired and footsore; “could 
you tell me where to go?” 

“Come with us, poor boy!” said one of 
them, and James started at the voice, and 
looked more closely at the speaker. He was 
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the grand gentleman, who had driven the | down into a quarry. He was much bruised, 


carriage, dressed now in shabby clothes. 


but remembering his friend’s advice lay 


“Many thanks, but I'll not go wid yez,” | perfectly still, and overheard the fairies 


said James, turning quickly away. 

The sun was setting, and he got very 
anxious for some safe resting-place. He 
soon came to a long shady avenue, with 
a handsome house at the end of it, and, as 
good Iuck would have it, the owner, Sir 
Thomas O’Hara, was coming towards him. 

“Your honour,” said James, taking off 
his cap, “I wish you would take me into 
your service ;” and he told the story of his 
adventures that evening. 

Sir Thomas listened very attentively, 
and said : 

“The driver of that carriage is the 
King of Tully; his horses are stabled under 
Tully Fort, and he has more subjects than 
we could count. He is a far richer man 
than I. I went to drive in his carriage 
when I was a youngster, and if it had not 
been for an old servant of my mother’s, 
who was in fairyland, I should never 
have escaped from Tully. But she cooked 
for me, so that I could do without their 
food; and at last, when the king found I 
would not eat, he ordered his courtiers to 
throw me away. I was tossed into my own 
garden, and got this lame leg by the fall; 
so take care, my poor fellow, and be on your 
guard, for the king will try for you again.” 

Sir Thomas engaged James Cody as gar- 
dener, and he was very happy and comfort- 
able for a long time. But one morning, 
as he was pulling pea-cods, two men came 
towards him between the rows of peas pre- 
tending that Sir Thomas had sent them to 
callhim. James left the garden with them, 
and soon found himself at Tully Fort. 

It was too late to draw back. The gates 
of the king’s stables flew open, displaying 
the horses and carriage that were known 
all over Ireland, and many wonders besides. 
In the palace the riches of the world seemed 
to be stored, and the courtiers blazed with 
diamonds. But James was not dazzled by 
any of this splendour. He moped, and 
would not eat, and as he lay crying a 
woman bent over him and whispered: 

“ The king will get angry, an’ bid them 
throw you out. Lie quiet when they throw 
you, an’ dinna cry, no matter how much 
hurt you may be, an’ they’ll think you’re 
dead, an’ lave you.” She scraped up 


gold, and hid it in his clothes, and went 
away saying: “ Tak’ my bidding, an’ 
you'll be well enough yet.” 

All happened as she said. James sulked 
a little longer, and the king getting pro- 
voked, he was ordered out, and was dashed 





say to one another: ‘Is he dead ?” “ Yes.” 
“Did he stir?” “No.” “Throw a stone 
on him.” “No, he’s dead.” 

He waited until all was quiet, and pain- 
fully crept back to his master. 

When the seven years came to an end 
he set out to meet his brothers at the 
cross roads, but he encountered adventures 
just as he had done on his first arrival in 
the enchanted country. Meeting a country- 
man he asked his way. 

“Which eye do you see me with?” 
asked the man. 

James looked closer at him, and to his 
great horror recognised the grand gentle- 
man who had driven the carriage, the 
dangerous King of Tully. 

**T don’t see you at all; I’m blind, but 
I heard your step,” he replied hurriedly. 

He went on a mile farther and met a 
woman. 

“Can you tell me the way to the seven 
cross roads ?” he asked. 

Without replying she aske¢ : “ How do 
you know I’m here ?” 

“Why, I see you, sure,” said poor 
foolish James. 

She gave him a blow across the eyes, 
crying: ‘“‘ You’ll never see one of us again!” 

It was true. He never saw either fairy 
or mortal again ; and, as he was groping his 
way along the hedge, he heard the tread 
of six pairs of feet in country brogues, 
and his six brothers exclaimed: ‘ There’s 
James, an’ we’re at the seven cross roads!” 

They led him home to the Queen’s 
County, where they found their mother 
spinning beside the fire in hercabin. The 
six brothers had worked industriously, and 
saved a little money ; but James was laden 
with gold, and he made a lady of his mother 
and gentlemen of himself and brothers. 
He founded a family, which is the greatest 
in the Queen’s County to this day. 





MY LAND OF BEULAH. 

A STORY IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 

** My DEAREST LiIrTLE Nett, — This must 
be rather a business letter, but I know 
you will be very glad to get it for all that. 
I hope your school-friend, Miss Le Breton, 
has not thought herself forgotten all this 
while. However, even if she has, both 
you and she will know now that I have 
only been waiting to try and fulfil my 
little girl’s loving request. Our good 
rector’s wife confided to me the other day 
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that she intended to get a governess for 
her two little lassies, aged respectively 
seven and ten. Now where could your 
friend find a happier home than with 
Mr. and Mrs. Langley? He is the per- 
fection of an English pastor; she is charm- 
ing. I have said all that I can upon the 
subject to them, and Mrs. Langley is 
writing to Miss Sylvester at once. I told 
my friends that I ventured to think the 
best of all testimonies to Miss Le Breton’s 
worth is the love my little Nell bears her. 
Now, wouldn’t you have given me a kiss, 
child, if you had heard me say that ?” 

“No, not one, a thousand! ” I said ont 
loud, though there was no one but Polly to 
hear, as I came to this part of my letter. 

I was transgressing rales by sitting in 
one of the carved hall-chairs to read it. 

“Tsn’t it nice! Oh, my! isn’t it nice!” 
said Polly hoarsely; at which I laughed. 

“Nice? I should think so, Miss Polly!” 
said I. “You deserve to have your grey 
head scratched for half an hour, for 
making such an apt remark, but I can’t 
stay to do it!” 

In truth I hardly think I could have 
stayed for anything, It was “against 
rules” to go tearing down the passages 
at Summerfield; so I had to walk de- 
corously, in spite of the joy dancing at my 
heart. However, as a sort of safety-valve, 
I sang to myself as I went. What pos- 
sessed me to select the ill-omened song of 
The Waterfalls ? 


Te souviens tu Marie ; 
De notre enfance aux champs—— 


I stopped short. 

After all, there was a drawback to this 
happiness of mine. Eulalie would leave 
Summerfield, and “notre enfance aux 
champs” in the wood—in the dear old 
rambling garden that stretched far out 
behind the house—on the green sward with 
the rooks cawing overhead—all that would 
be no more. Still, I should see my 
school-friend at intervals; and then came 
the happy thought of days at Hazledene 
that should outshine all past delights. 

Eulalie was not in the school-room ; 
from which arose the buzz-buzz of many 
voices, for it was “talking hour ;” that 
is, the French mark — a medal the reverse 
of glorious to the wearer thereof—was put 
away in the head teacher’s desk for the 
night, and five-and-twenty young voices 
were babbling in their native tongue. 

Looking on to the garden, upon which 
it entered through a glass door, was a 
little snuggery called “the teachers’ 
room ;” and truly a welcome retreat must 





this “isle of rest” have been to minds 
jaded with long hours of work. 

Here I found my friend—alone, too, by 
a happy chance. 

“ Eulalie, my darling girl!” I cried, 
casting off all decorum as I closed the 
door behind me, sprang to her side, flung 
myself upon my knees, and held up the 
precious letter before her eyes. 

“What is it?” she said, under her 
breath, and growing white, or so it seemed 
to me in the light of the lamp that hung 
from the centre of the room. 

“What is it?” I said eagerly; “read— 
read—read for yourself! Didn't I tell you 
there was no one in the world like papa ? 
Ob, how dear and good he is! You will 
be quite near us too; fancy that! And 
you'll say you never saw such a lovely place 
as Hazledene Vicarage. It stands nearer 
the sea than the Hall, and there’s a flight 
of steps cut in the rock, leading down to 
the shore. We can go looking for shells 
together ; there never was such seaweed as 
one finds there: some like red branches of 
trees, and feathery things—golden-brown, 
don’t you know ? ‘ mermaid’s curls,’ I call 
them.” 

Thus my heedless tongue wagged on; 
until at Jast it dawned upon me that my 
companion did not hear a single word I 
said. All her heart seemed to be burning 
in her eyes, and these were fixed upon my 
father’s letter, drinking in, as it were, each 
line of it, as a man perishing of thirst 
might drink water. When she had read 
it all through, she gave a sigh-——as one 
laying down a heavy burden. 

“Now,” said I, kissing her in my 
effusive fashion, ‘‘ come with me to Miss 
Mary; how glad she’ll be to hearthe news!” 

But Enulalie had turned to the window, 
which, according to our primitive ways, 
was still uncurtained, and stood looking 
out into the night. 

Right across the garden shone the 
glimmer of the moon, turning the fields 
to silver pastures, and in the distance’ you 
could see the wood, with its trees swaying 
sleepily against the clear purple of the sky. 
In the paddock that lay between the garden 
and the wood our white cow, Daisy, stood, 
a ghostly figure, fit for one of the fairy- 
cattle of a German legend. I thought I 
read the thoughts that kept my friend 
silent ; and going to her side, I put my 
arm about her slender figure, and laid my 
head against her shoulder. 

“You are feeling sorry to think of 
leaving Summerfield?” I said tenderly, 
as a mist came over my eyes, and the 
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light-bathed garden grew all blurred and 
misty before me. ‘You have forgotten 
‘one, two, three, the cat’s in the cupboard, 
and can’t see me.’” 

I laughed through my tears, as I called 
to mind her petulant words. 

But Eulalie did not join in my merri- 
ment, and the moonlight seemed to make 
her sweet face look pale, as she pushed me 
gently from her. 

“Go and tell Miss Mary, show her the 
letter, and then come and tell me what she 
says,” she said; and so I went. 

** She is afraid that, after all their kind- 
ness to her, it may seem ungrateful to be 
glad to leave them,” thought I, as I went 
towards the drawing-room door. 

Then something set my face flaming in 
the dusk. 

It was a disloyal thought: a sudden 
flashing thought, like a quick pain: and 
it accused Miss Mary of coldness and 
strange unkindness towards this dearest 
friend of mine. At Summerfield, to go to 
the drawing-room of an evening unsum- 
moned, was to have some important affair 
on hand ; but I knocked boldly enough with 
my letter in my hand, for what could be 
more important than that which concerned 
Eulalie’s welfare so closely ? 

The door was ajar, and before anyone 
had bade me “Come in,” I heard Miss 
Mary say, in a voice that told of much 
sorrowful perplexity: “I cannot speak of 
a thing upon which I have no sure know- 
ledge —least of all now, when it would be 
to mar her young life at the very outset, 
Sister Maria.” 

“No,” put in Miss Jane gently; “ Mr. 
Girdstone was right there; and besides, 
remember how kind her mother was to 
poor dear Charley.” 

Here an intolerable sense of shame in 
hearing what was not meant for me urged 
me to knock again; this time so loudly 
that it might have meant an alarm of fire. 

* Bless us.all!” cried Miss Maria, jump- 
ing up, and overturning the basket of keys 
that stood at her elbow; “‘ Who’s there ? 
Oh, it’s you, child, is it? Come in—come 
in.” 

In I came, feeling, and, I doubt not, 
looking, the veriest culprit that ever faced 
three pairs of the kindest eyes in the 
world. 

“T’ve had a letter from papa,” I began, 
after I had made the usual reverence with 
which it was the custom for us to enter and 
leave a room; and at this communication 
my hearers seemed as much confused as I 
was. 





“Hem!” said Miss Maria. ‘‘ Yes, dear; 
and what does he say?” 

By this time I was on my hands and 
knees, hunting up the keys, and dropping 
them one by one into their proper receptacle. 
Papa’s letter lay on Miss Mary’s lap where 
I had hurriedly placed it. 

She took it up, and began to read it, 
and, as she did so, I saw to my amazement 
that the paper trembled with the trembling 
of her hand. 

I stood silent by the table; and 
presently Miss Mary laid the letter down, 
and held out her hand to draw me to her 
side. “It is very kind of you, Nell, to 
have done this. I will write to Sir Charles 
to-morrow. I, too, have a letter—not from 
him, but from this lady, Mrs. Langley, 
whom he has spoken to on Eulalie’s behalf.” 

I felt myself dismissed, and set off to find 
my friend. But the edge of my joy was 
taken off. As to the strange words that I 
had heard as I stood at the drawing-room 
door, I tried to put them away from me, 
for they weighed upon me, as unlawfully 
attained knowledge ever must upon any 
candid mind. 

“What did she say ? Is she pleased P” 
asked Eulalie, turning her face towards 
me as I entered the teachers’ sitting-room. 

She spoke with a certain air of indif- 
ference, for on the other side of the table sat 
“Mam’zelle”; her long sallow face, black 
curls, and little dark piercing eyes, turned 
full upon us. 

“She did not say much,” I answered; 
‘“‘she too has had a letter.” 

“From Sir Charles? ” 

“No; from Mrs. Langley.” 

Here the loud clanging of the prayer-bell 
“made night hideous,” and I stood aside, 
to let “Mam’zelle” pass out first. Eulalie 
followed, and I brought up the rear—the 
victim of no little trouble and mystification 
of spirit. Miss Mary was always the one 
who read to us the Psalms for the evening, 
while Miss Maria sat by in a sort of 
judicial state, and kept a keen eye upon 
one Louisa Brandon, a girl much given to 
the habit of “sniffing ”’—a thing especially 
detestable in our principal’s eyes at all 
times, but more particularly so at prayers 
and in church. It appeared to me that 
the very consciousness of being watched 
caused Louisa to be more irresistibly prone 
to “sniffing” than she would have been 
otherwise. She was always placed in a 
position well commanded by Miss Maria, 
and generally managed to control her un- 
pleasant propensities during the reading ; 
a suppression, however, that often resulted 
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in a perfect hurricane of “sniflings” once 
she was on her knees, with her back 
to the authorities; not only so, but her 
nervous restlessless, baulked in one mode 
of expression, was ingenious in evolving 
others. Girls wore short sleeves of an 
evening in those days, and Miss Brandon 
presently “ broke out in a new place”; she 
“sniffed” less, but would sit calmly em- 
bracing each bare arm with its fellow, and 
pinching up the flesh in little bits; a habit 
that resulted in her elbows being mottled 
red and blue, and occasionally green. 
This was a new source of annoyance to 
Miss Maria, as may well be supposed. It 
was her task to supervise the deportment 
of the young ladies, and she used to draw 
terrible pictures of what would happen to 
Miss Brandon one day, when she should 
be presented at court, and stand nervously 
pinching those poor ill-used elbows in the 
presence of her sovereign. 

Bitter tears were wont to chase each other 
down the said Louisa’s face, as these gloomy 
sketches of her future were laid before 
her; but I don’t know that they wrought 
any visible improvement in her. 

“How is it,” said Miss Maria with 
dignified indignation one day, “that 
Louisa Brandon is an earl’s niece, and an 
heiress, and yet her deportment drives me 
to despair? If she and Eulalie could 
change places now !” 

But they couldn’t. There they were, 
the antithesis of each other, and each 
dowered with every apparent quality best 
fitted for the other! Poor Louisa’s beauty 
would never be her bane, nor would life 
prove a difficult thing to her, because she 
was “too fair to go free.” While Ealalie 
—why the very idea of Eulalie in a court- 
train, white plumes crowning the little 
classic head, and the slender figure bending 
before royalty, was a thing to take one’s 
breath away. 

Upon the occasion of which Iam now 
writing it was evident to me that the few 
words I had overheard were part of a 
hot and troubled discussion between the 
sisters ; for, as the three entered the long 
school-room, each after her kind showed 
unmistakable evidences of disquiet. Miss 
Mary—my dear Miss Mary—had a weary 
look, as if she were worn out by some 
long mental strain. Miss Jane, who 
always had a way of growing pink about 
the eyes, without shedding actual tears, if 
anything disturbed her equanimity, was 
like a ferret; while as to Miss Maria, I 
had never seen her look so handsome. A 
hot spot of colour burnt on either cheek, 








and together with the bunches of snow- 
white curls upon her temples, and the 

sombre fire of her dark eyes, made her like 

some old picture by one of those dead and 

gone masters of art, who seem to have 

held the power of catching the actual, 

living individuality of their sitters, as no 

modern painter can. 

The psalm for that day chanced to be 
the fifty-fifth—that matchless burst of 
eloquent words in which the “Sweet 
Singer of Israel” denounces the treachery 
of a trusted friend. As the reader came 
to the bitter reproach hurled at one 
who had been no “enemy,” but the dear 
“familiar friend,” her voice shook, and a 
kind of awe came over me, making my heart 
beat with slow and sickening pulsations. 

Meanwhile, Miss Maria, who had uncon- 
sciously brought a pen with her into the 
room, and kept it in her hand, betrayed 
unwonted disturbance of mind by tapping 
it against the arm of her chair; for, un- 
happily, her irritation made her all the 
more ready to spy out the delinquencies of 
poor Louisa, then herself in an excep- 
tionally limp condition from the fact of 
having been the last possessor of the 
French mark that evening. Finding her- 
self the focus for Miss Maria’s eyes, she 
began so to pinch and torture her poor 
bare arms, that it made my flesh creep to 
look at her, and on that indignant dame 
being unable to resist uttering a loud 
“hem,” she suddenly changed her tactics, 
and took to sniffing. Sniffing, too, not in 
her usually subdued manner, but, from 
sheer nervousness, loudly and aggressively. 

To speak during “ prayers ” would have 
been to do athing unheard of in our school 
annals, so Miss Maria seized the only 
feasible means of reproof open to her, by 
pointing with the pen in her hand to the 
now crimson culprit, and once more 
coughing with angry significance. 

At this the unfortunate Louisa suddenly 
ceased sniffing, gave the most astounding 
snort, and went off into strong hysterics, 
just as Miss Mary got to the last verse of 
the psalm. 

Iam not sure that the scene of confusion 
and excitement that followed was not a 
relief to some concerned. I know it was - 
to me, and I held a bottle of smelling- 
salts to the sufferer’s blunt snub-nose, with 
a conviction in my mind that she might 
have had that “fellow feeling,” which is 
said to make us “ wondrous kind,” towards 
the scape-goat of old, who suffered for the 
sins of others. 

By the time Miss Brandon had been 
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conveyed, gurgling and sobbing, upstairs 
to bed, I think Miss Maria recognised the 
fact that the troop under her command 
were too thoroughly disorganised to be 
summoned to form again upon parade. 
At all events, our devotions that night 
began and ended with the fifty-fifth psalm, 
and the rule of “ silence in the dormitories” 
was broken to an extent unparalleled in my 
previous remembrance. Neither did I see 
Eulalie alone again, or have any chance of 
further alluding to papa’s letter ; and the 
next day grew to afternoon, and still 
nothing was said. I did not like to reply 
to the letter until Miss Mary said more to 
me upon the subject, and strange discom- 
forting thoughts, like spots upon the sun, 
marred the completeness of my happiness 
in the fair prospect opening before my 
friend. These took no definite form; for 
I was but a child after all, and children 
cannot put that and that together to form 
a whole. It needs the bitter experience of 
life to teach us how to build up a fabric 
with suspicions. 

I was pleasantly tired (for there is such 


child’s pinafore. I daresay the harps of these 
days are vast improvements upon that 
glorified instrument; but what could be 
sweeter than Poor Mary Anne as played 
by Miss Mary in that wonderful fantasia 
called Recollections of Wales? Why it 
makes the tears come into my eyes to 
think of it now! At the end of this room 
that I am describing was a mirror—not a 
pier-glass, like those we have in our 
drawing-rooms now, but a round glass, 
framed with great taste, and further 
}adorned by a golden eagle, with chains 
depending from his beak. As you crossed 
the room, and looked into this mirror, you 
saw a dear little miniature self coming to 
meet you, every detail clear and perfect, 
| but the whole as if seen through a dimin- 
|ishing-glass. Between the two low win- 
| dows was a canterbury, that is—a stand 
| for music-books ; and running round each 
of these windows was a low seat, the same 
as those in the drawing-room. 

Behold me, then, installed in perfect 
comfort upon one of these cosy nestling- 
| places by the open window, whence came 





a thing) with a good morning’s work, and | that concerted music that is never out of 
glad to think it was holiday-afternoon, and | tune, however many voices join in its 
could be legitimately devoted to Ivanhoe, | sweet diapason: the song of birds. 
my first step in the enchanted land of; IfI raised my eyes from the pages that 
fiction. | told of Rebecca’s sad ill-omened love and 
Through the library—that small oak- | fair Rowena’s happiness, I could see in the 
panelled room on the left of the hall, of | concave surface of the mirror Miss Mary 
which I have already spoken — was a/ seated at the writing-table in the library 


second chamber, called the music-room, 
and chiefly used for the purpose its name 
denoted by the elder girls. I wonder 
what people would say nowadays to the 
piano that stood in the recess beside the 
fire-place ? 
almost touched the ceiling, and was narrow, 
out of all proportion to its towering 
height. Countless flutings of amber silk 
radiated from a round picture—hand- 
painted—in the centre; and this picture, 
for the encouragement and edification of 


It had a back so high that it | 


adjoining ; her ringlets drooped so that I 
‘could not see her face, and now and 
_again the busy pen ceased to move upon 
the paper, as she rested her head upon 
her hand, deep in thought. 

“‘T wonder if she knows I am here,” I 
thought to myself; for there was a second 
_ door to the music-room, and by that I had 
| come in, and settled myseif down in the 
'corner of the window-seat, like a cat 
| basking in the sunshine. 

“I wonder when she is going to say 








the performers, represented a girl, with a | anything to me about papa’s letter,” was 
waist up to her armpits, and huge bows of | wonder number two that ran through my 
hair, like wings, upon her head, toiling up | mind. Then all wonders were absorbed 
a flight of steps, at the top of which was | and lost in the page before me. 
poised on one toe a sort of mythological; Presently, however, having come to the 
angel, with a stringed instrument—name | end of a chapter, I chanced to glance 
unknown—in one hand, and a wreath of | upwards at the face of the old mirror. 
laurel in the other. In a moment my book fell upon my 
In the corner of the music-room stood | knee; my eyes were strained towards the 
Miss Mary’s harp, clad ordinarily inaholland | glass; my breath came short and fast, for 
garment that tied behind with strings, likea I was watching a strange drama. 
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